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AMERICA AND ARMENIA 
ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


HERE CAN BE no doubt that America’s interest in Armenia is real and deep. But 
so far as I am able to judge, it is the interest of the philanthropist, and not of the 
political redeemer. In other words, America ardently desires to see Armenia a free 

and self-governing nation, but the great republic is not ready to take active measures to liberate 
and establish the much-afflicted Eastern country. The sad failure at the Peace Conference of 
“the ideals we fought for” makes America’s active interference in Eastern affairs more im- 
probable, if not impossible. 


While in Paris it was my good fortune to meet and take counsel with the representatives 
of Armenian interests, especially the distinguished Armenian statesman, Nobar Pasha. Our 
hopes for an American mandate for Syria and Armenia, or for Armenia alone, rested on the 
success of the American programme at the peace table. Whether owing to the fact that it was 
far in advance of the times, or to the fact that it was too badly managed, that programme failed 

to become a reality. The principle of self-determination was swept aside by the strong current 
of the “old diplomacy,” and such countries as Armenia and Syria were left seemingly without 
hope in the world. At the end of the long and weary contest in Paris, the American delegates 
appeared anxious to “‘wash their hands of the whole Eastern problem.” 


Yet all hope is not lost. Armenia’s fate has not yet been definitely decided. She is still 
stretching her bleeding arms toward America and crying, “Come and help us!” America can 
help Armenia and by so doing infuse moral rectitude into the policies of contending nations in 
the Near East. The whole matter rests with the American people and their representatives in 


Congress. Will this great nation abandon herself to the policy of Pontius Pilate and “‘wash 
her hands of the whole Eastern problem’? God forbid! 
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Why Democracy Will Succeed 


HE PRESENT DISTURBED CONDITION 
of all democracies, a disturbance due_ to 
many contributory causes, need not afford 
us the worried concern which some lovers 

of ordered liberty seem to exhibit. Calm consid- 
eration of the potential strength of democracy 
should bring the conviction that the current diffi- 
culties are growing pains, actual enough, but tem- 
porary, and really indicative of progress. This one 
generation of ours has seen the spread of the demo- 
cratic principle from one small corner in the politi- 
cal field to practically all civilized government. 
We are now witnessing the attempted extension of 
that same great principle to the realms of labor, 
education, and religion. There are many moun- 
tainous obstacles to be moved, chiefly due to the 
ignorance of democrats themselves, and long years 
of discouraging experiment lie before us, but there 
need be no doubting the future triumph of the rule 
of the people. Already it has proved its practica- 
bility in one industry. A few years ago the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company and its employees 
furnished a notorious example of the lamentable 
failure of autocracy in industry. The autocrats 
even tried military force and only made bad mat- 
ters worse. Then came the suggestion, from Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr., that a more democratic method be 
tried. A congress, containing representatives from 
owners, Management, and labor, was established, 
and by that congress all differences have been de- 
bated and adjusted and satisfaction secured to all 
arties. The present scheme is not perfect, but 
shows a clear triumph for democracy in industry. 
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It has already been adopted by other great com- 


panies. Now the hopeful facts revealed by the ex- 
perience of even partly successful political and in- 
dustrial democracies are two. The first is that 
justice is secured for the common man. He gets 
his inalienable right to one vote in determining 


how the country he lives in, or the industry he ~ 


works in, shall be run. The second cause for op- 
timism which successful democracies discover has 
not been so widely published, but is even more im- 
portant than the other. The first is the equal dis- 
tribution of rights, opportunities, and privileges: 
the second is the wider sharing of responsibility. 
There is nothing which will educate a man more 
than to be answerable for the management of some 
enterprise. That is why a man is only half edu- 
cated until he is married. That is why a boy who 
earns his way through college learns twice as much 
as the one whose business affairs are managed by his 
father. True democracy brings both rights and re- 
sponsibilities. They balance each other. The 
rights are pleasant, and the freedom is necessary 
for the development of personality; but there is 
danger if the free man be also the ignorant man. 
The responsibilities educate, and thus remove the 
danger of unrestrained liberty. The success of de- 
mocracy is inevitable, if it remains true to its two 
cardinal principles which so balance and assist each 
other. The free man must not only jealously de- 
fend his liberties but also manfully shoulder his re- 
sponsibilities. 


The Modern John Wesley 


HE TENDENCY of semi-organized labor to 

ignore its leaders upon. certain occasions and 
to repudiate solemn agreements exhibits two dis- 
tressing faults of character, the lack of both 
loyalty and sincerity. These are traits which have 
been lauded by preachers for many centuries and 
which are praised to-day in church and Sunday- 
school, but the laboring man has drifted away from 
the church. Loyalty and sincerity are funda- 
mental moralities and cannot be long neglected 
without ruin. . If the workers no longer go to 
church,. the church, or some one, must go to them, 
and not only preach but live these cardinal virtues. 
We need travelling preachers to the common people 
like Jesus, and John Wesley. We have one, Dr. 


Charles A. Eaton, who is not only preaching to- 


thousands of workingmen throughout the country, 
but is winning their approbation. He recognizes 
that neither loyalty nor sincerity can be conjured 
up at .will, and that these and other virtues have 
their mainspring in love and brotherhood. He 


pointed out recently that Labor and Capital must — 


both quit fighting each other and turn to brotherly 
co-operation in hard work, and stated, pithily, that 
for Labor and Capital to try, either one, to harm 


the other was as foolish as for one horse of a span to © 


kick his team-mate to death in the endeavor to 
lighten his own load. 


a 
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_~Communitarianism 


HE OTHER SIDE of the community church 
question is revealed by the recent decision of 
an undenominational organization in Moline, III, 
to affiliate itself with the Congregational denomi- 
nation. The Gordon Memorial Church of that 
place states in the preamble to its new constitution 
that it “has become convinced that it can hence- 
forth best conserve and develop the social, moral, 
and religious welfare of this community by seeking 
fellowship with the Rock River Association of Con- 
gregational Churches. It believes that in so doing 
it will retain its ideal of being a local, self-govern- 
ing body, though by the action here taken it seeks 
the fellowship and inspiration, the co-operation and 
counsel of sister churches of like affiliation and 
ideals.” This may be an isolated example, but 
human nature is likely to assert itself in other in- 
stances. Denominationalism has its unworthy 
side, but it is inevitable that people who believe 
anything worth while should desire to fraternize 
and affiliate with those of like belief in other lo- 
calities. We hear that the various community 
churches are planning to hold a convention before 
long. No matter how loose the platform may be, 
which that convention adopts, a new denomination 
will be added to the two hundred already in this 
country. It will be welcome, if it stands for a new 
and worthy sort of religion. The believers in com- 
munitarianism, however, must not call the rest of 
us mere denominationalists, and insist that they 
are not a sect but a movement. Unitarians, too, 
sometimes try that side-door out of the difficulty, 
and would hold themselves above “mere sectarian- 
ism.” It is rather Pharisaic. Why try to avoid 
the charge of having a creed? Either one believes 
something or he does not. If the latter, he deserves 
pity. If he does have a faith, however vague, and 
associates with congenial folk of a similar belief, 
he belongs, in spirit at least, to a denomination. 
The test of worth in a religion is not, whether the 
person holding it can by casuistry dodge the charge 
of creedal denominationalism, but whether his faith 
is justified by his works. 


The Evolution of Organized Religion 


HE MOLINE CHURCH, which has broadened 
by becoming denominational as well as com- 
munitarian, further states in its recent pronounce- 
ment, that it rejoices that by joining the Congre- 
gationalists it can become an integral part of the 
great group of churches represented by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. Thereby 
it hopes to advance the cause of church union. We 


are told by men of science that evolution’s first 


step is the integration of matter, and that nebulous 
star-dust tends to collect spirally into central bodies 
and bodies into systems. 
of progress in organized religious work is by way 
of gathering persons into churches, churches into 
denominations, and the latter into an effective co- 


" operative central body. 


> 


Surely the natural path , 
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Getting Ready for Church Service 


R. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK reminded 
his Sunday morning hearers not long since 
that if they had said that morning on starting out 
that they were going to church service, they were 
much mistaken. “This is not church service,” he 
said emphatically. “Church service begins to-mor- 
row morning at seven o’clock. This is getting 
ready for it—for church service is a fight out there 
amid the din and dust of business, a fight for a 
Christian world.” God bless him for those words. 
They should be blazoned in rich mosaic of crimson 
and gold over the portal of every meeting-house. 
Some men think getting ready for church service 
is putting on hat and gloves and reading the Sun- 
day paper while waiting for her to put on hers. 
Some ministers, Heaven forgive them, think prepa- 
ration for church service is a hasty last glance at 
the sermon while wondering if the janitor has for- 
gotten the glass of water. Real church service,— 
well, when the churches really get the service idea 
into the heads and hearts of half their members, 
mighty things will come about. 


The Eagle and Miss Liberty 


OW MUCH BETTER a symbol of our country 
is the Goddess of Liberty in New York Harbor 
than the bald-headed eagle. The eagle is first 
cousin of the vulture. It seizes its prey and retires 
screaming to its crag to gorge itself in undisturbed 
isolation. Miss Liber ty, however, holds the tablets 
of justice for all in her left hand and in her right 
a torch to guide the immigrant nations into the 
land of freedom. The torch is for liberty, the tab- 
lets for responsibility, and the two make a balanced 
democracy. The eagle is all for liberty and knows 
no responsibility for the welfare of others. And 
when we hear of a League for the Preservation of 
American Independence it sounds suspiciously like 
the selfish scream of the eagle. 


The Need of Economy 


IF EVER ECONOMY was called for, it is now. 
In war-time, the need was more evident, but not 
more real. We could make it very personal then 
by saying we were saving meat, wheat, and sugar 
that the soldiers might not lack those essentials. 
We rallied to Mr. Hoover’s standard, for we knew 
that we were at war and to secure victory in war 
meant self-denial and the husbanding of resources. 
Our mental fallacy lies in thinking that the war is 
over. Peace may have been signed, but the eco- 
nomic disturbance has not subsided. The waves 
are still running high. Caution is yet necessary 
or the boat may capsize. The people who are spend- 
ing money lavishly for jewels and other non- 


essentials are rocking the boat. 


Perhaps Haeckel is now in a better position to solve 
“The Riddle of the Universe” and to speak more au- 
thoritatively on “God and the Immortality of the 
Soul.” : 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Deu THE IMPORTANT developments that 


are taking place in the United States Senate,— 

events which may be destined to influence the 
course of history,—public attention during the week 
‘centred largely in the efforts that are being made in 
Washington and locally to deal with the problem of 
high prices. While Congress was devising legislation 
to insure a greater degree of public control over whole- 
sale producers of and dealers in the necessaries of life, 
the Attorney-General’s office at the beginning of the 
present week was inaugurating a country-wide investi- 
gation of stocks of food in hand, with a view to the 
seizure and sale of illegal hoardings wherever they 
may be disclosed. There were indications that this 
phase of the activities of Attorney-General Palmer 
would result in the distribution of large quantities 
of foodstuffs taken out of storage. 


Federal Courts Taking 

Action Against Profiteers : 

~ One of the lines of “direct action” adopted by the 
Federal authorities is the prosecution of profiteering 
dealers. A shopkeeper in New York State, on being 
found guilty last week of charging a higher price 
for sugar than the maximum of eleven cents a pound 
fixed by the Food Administration, was fined $500 by 
a Federal judge sitting in Binghamton, and was 
warned, further, that on the second conviction for a 
similar offence he would receive a jail sentence. In 
commenting on this action, Attorney-General Palmer 
was quoted in the daily press as saying that a few 
convictions followed by such penalties in every State 
in the Union would solve the whole problem in a short 
time. It is evidently to such convictions that the ener- 
vies of the Department of Justice are largely directed. 
This phase of the activities of the Department is being 
extended to every part of the country. 


Treaty of Peace Under Fire; 
Reservations Seem Inevitable 

Whatever likelihood there might have been of an 
unqualified ratification of the treaty of peace by the 
Senate appeared to dwindle into improbability at the 
beginning of the week, against a background of de- 
termination on the part of a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors to attach material reservations to its provisions. 
The clauses referring to the Monroe Doctrine, to the 
duty of members of the League of Nations to furnish 
aid to any member nation whose territorial integrity 
is threatened by unprovoked aggression, and to the 
disposition of Shantung, were the features of the treaty 
that drew the maximum fire of adverse critics. There 
were not lacking prophecies that the ratification of 
the instrument would be coupled with reservations 
covering these points, and the probabilities were that 
in such an event the treaty would be returned to the 
Conference at Versailles for new negotiations. Such 
a contingency the Democrats were striving to avert 
by an agreement with the Republicans, headed by 
Senator Lodge. 


Japan Repeats Pledges 
to Restore Kiao-Chou 

While the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
was continuing its inquiry into the circumstances un- 
der which Japan obtained the sanction of the Peace 
Conference for her plans in Shantung, the Japanese 
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Government last week was making new efforts to meet 
the accusation that it intends to establish its economic 
domination over the whole of Shantung province as 
the price of the withdrawal of its troops from Kiao- 
Chou. Premier Hara, in a statement issued through 
the Associated Press, reiterated Foreign Minister 
Chinda’s declaration of Japan’s purpose to restore 
Kiao-Chou_ territorially to China. Like Viscount 
Chinda, however, Premier Hara insisted the thing can 
only be done after “detailed arrangements” shall have 
been effected with China, and he placed upon that coun- 
try’s possible resistance to such arrangements the 
burden of any delay that might occur in the evacuation 
of Kiao-Chou by the Japanese. Hostile critics of 
Japanese policy in Shantung have pointed out that 
these “detailed arrangements” refer to the treaty of 


1915, which China signed under duress, and that Japan 


is using the actual possession of a large part of Shan- 
tung province as a means of wresting from the Chinese 
the control of the Tien-Tsin Railway and with it the 
control of the Peking-Ningpo trunk line, which connects 
Northern and Southern China, or Peking with Nan- 
king. 
Chinese Resistance Growing 
Determined and Articulate 

One of the grave features of the Shantung contro- 
versy between Japan and the United States Senate on 
the one hand and Japan and the Chinese Republic on 
the other is to be seen in the powerful consciousness 
of nationality which Japanese policy is arousing in 
China. Having declined to sign the treaty of peace at 
Versailles because of the clause surrendering Kiao-Chou 
to Japan instead of to China, the Chinese: Government 
recently decided to append the signatures of its dele- 
gates to the instrument with a reservation protesting 
against the Shantung award. This act now appears 
in the light of a preliminary step to a determined 
policy of resistance to Japanese encroachments of what- 
soever kind. Ina greater degree than in any previous 
crisis in the history of Japanese aggressions upon 
China, Chinese communities at home and all over the 
world are developing an unprecedented power of appeal 
to public sentiment abroad by the presentation of their 
case in the press. Resistance to Japan is taking the 
form of a well-defined movement, backed by intelligence 
and moral and material resources. 


New Complications Arise 
in Mexican-American Relations 

A possible “radical change” in American policy 
toward Mexico was foreshadowed in a communication 
addressed to President Carranza’s government and 
made public, together with the Mexican reply, last 
week. In pointing out the increasing evidences of the 
insecurity of the lives and property of American citi- 
zens in Mexico, the note presented to the Mexican 
Foreign Office by the American chargé Waffaires, un- 
der instructions from the State Department, suggested 
that President Carranza is evidently unable or unwill- 
ing to enforce order throughout the country, and indi- 
cated the approach of the time when the United States, 
in the interest of its own citizens, might be obliged to 
assume a more energetic attitude toward President 
Carranza and his ‘administration. In his reply, the 


Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs invited Ameri-— 
. can citizens to concentrate in the more populous 


centres, where adequate protection might be furnished, 
and made an inferential reference of the failure of the 
United States Government to enforce order in such cir- 
cumstances as the recent race riots in Chicago. 
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lerican “Aviation Officers: «,,. 
Id by Mexicans for Ransom 


& Hardly had the disquieting correspondence between 


, “Washington and Mexico City been given out, when a 
new occasion for friction developed along the Rio 
Grande. This new situation was revealed by des- 
patches from the border telling of the capture by Mexi- 
can bandits of two American aviators, Lieuts. Paul 
Davis and Harold G. Peterson, who had been driven 
over the line into Mexico and had been obliged to make 
a landing. The two Americans, the despatches added, 
were being held for a ransom of $15,000, which was to 
have been paid last Monday, with the death of the avi- 
ators as the only alternative. While efforts were 
being made in Texas to raise the amount demanded 
by the bandits, the State Department revealed its inter- 
est in the fresh outrage committed upon Americans in 
Mexico by instructing the embassy in Mexico City to 
exert strong pressure upon the government for the 
release of the captives. 

Great Britain Concludes 
Significant Treaty with Persia 

Without reference to the Peace Conference, the Brit- 
ish Government, it was announced last week, had con- 
cluded a treaty with Persia which places the whole of 
that country within the sphere of British influence. 
Under the provisions of the agreement, Great Britain 
will furnish capital for the development of Persia, and 
will also supply engineers, administrators, and mili- 
tary officers for the Persian service. The scope of the 
treaty includes the reorganization of the Persian cus- 
toms service and police under British guidance. The 
publication of the terms of the treaty, so far as dis- 
closed to the world, was received with interest in Paris 
and’ other European capitals. 2: 


Brevities 


How many times have you gone to church this sum. 
mer? ; 


The distinguishing mark of faith is not patience but 
venture. 


The British Labor Party now has a paid membership 
of over three million. 


“Curses, like chickens, come home to roost,’ and 
both are offensive to the neighbors. 


The Laymen’s League of the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles has a weekly luncheon. 


The people who have been watching Senator Renyou 
of Iowa in his fight against food monopolists are not 
going’ to forget his name. ‘ 


East is east and west is west. The pastor of a Uni- 
tarian church in the West has printed on his calendar 
a request for the congregation to refrain from applause 
during the services. 


The Watchman-Examiner rises to call attention to 
the fact that any church which has not increased its 
pastor’s salary in the last five years has actually de- 
creased it by one-half. ; 


The retiring summer editor wishes to thank his many 
generous helpers in the attempt to keep Tur Recister 
wit fae aa distance. of Dr. Dieffenbach’s high 


LETTERS totH#E EDITOR 


Carnegie’s Liberalism in Religion 


To the Editor of Tor CuristiAN RuGIsTER :— 


So far as known to me I am the only Unitarian min- 
ister now surviving who had the late Andrew Carnegie 
as an occasional parishioner and thereafter as a per- 
sonal friend and co-worker to the end of his life. In 
the years 1876-78, while I was pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Hartford, Conn., Mr. Carnegie, then 


. about forty-five years of age, made a sort of week-end 


home in the family of one of my most active parishion- 
ers. During these years he attended my services and 
afterward sought out Dr. Bellows in New York and 
Dr. O. B. Frothingham till his marriage in 1888. After 
that, he and his wife became parishioners of Dr. E. H. 
Chapin’s church, the Fifth Avenue Universalist, where 
he remained until a few years ago. To the end of his 
life he was as broad in his religion as he was in all 
other directions, of which he assured me less than a 
year ago when I visited him at Bar Harbor. His 
change from the Universalist church to the Presbyte- 
rian (Brick) church on Fifth Avenue was as a mere 
convenience for his wife and daughter, and indicated 
no change in his lifelong religious convictions. Only 
five years ago he and Mrs. Carnegie sent me two 
thousand dollars to enable me to publish and dissemi- 
nate two of my books bearing on World Religion, in ~ 
which they both were deeply interested, how deeply 
may be gathered from the following letter :— 


2 East 91st StrentT, New York, 
March 14, 1905. 

Dear Mr. Schermerhorn,—t am greatly obliged for 
the two books you have sent me, “Ancient Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the World,” and “Renascent Christianity—A 
Forecast of the 20th Century.” The first I have pur- 
chased by the half-dozen several times and sent to 
friends. I shall not fail to take up the second book on 
the first opportunity. I thank you also for the 
“Thoughts for the 20th Century” and for others of 
your publications sent me. It is a great work you 
are engaged in, spreading among the people the knowl- 
edge that not only all life is kin, but all truth is kin, 
and that all the principal religions are very much 
alike. ; 

. Always very truly yours, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


The following citation from an address given by Mr. 
Carnegie at the opening of Carnegie House in North- 
ampton, Mass., on April 12, 1905, was given by the New 
York Times in its issue of April 13, 1905 :— 


I look forward to the time when a community like 
. this will have no fundamental differences; when in- 
stead of having different denominations, you will all 
come to see that the theologies are many, religion in 
its essence is one, and agree to come together as one 
. united body, striving one with the other for the general 
good; so that in regard to the things of this world, 
being of one mind, you may also be of one mind with 
regard to the fundamental elements of those things of 
the Spirit about which men to-day differ and divide 
into sects—all travelling the same road. 


Two weeks later, on April 26, was publicly announced 
the gift of $10,000,000 to provide annuities to college 
professors, an express condition of which was that no 
sectarian institution or person should derive benefit 
therefrom. The same condition had been made relative 
to the numerous Carnegie Libraries and similar bene- 
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factions. A main object of all Mr. Carnegie’s benefac- 
tions is to establish Universal Religion or a World-wide 
Spirit of Catholicity. 

Martin KevtocG SCHERMERHORN. 


Unitarian Opportunity in Jamaica 
To the Editor of Tum CuristrAN REGISTER :— 

Please permit me to thank the Rev. Hurley Begun 
for his letter which appeared in your issue of July 17. 
He has briefly put before your readers the cause of our 
slow progress here,-and his appeal for support will, I 
hope, receive the response it deserves. 

I appreciate very much the testimony borne to the 


value and need of the Unitarian Mission in this island ~ 


by such a witness as Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., and 
I venture to suggest that his commendation and the 
appeal of Mr. Begun will be sufficient reason to justify 
the reopening of the question of an appropriation to 
our work by the American Unitarian Association. I 
am to-day seriously and respectfully asking Dr. Eliot 
to bring Mr. Begun’s letter to the notice of the Direc- 
tors at their next meeting, and I should be obliged if 
any person who has been impressed by that letter, and 
who would be glad of the opportunity to contribute to 
the support of the work, will be good enough to write 
to Dr. Eliot. 

We do our best without knowing who is watch- 
ing us and then unexpectedly the day of recognition 
comes. I am sure that my friends in America must 
have read with pleasure the summary of Sir Sydney 
Olivier’s address before the Central Postal Mission. 
His testimony has justified their confidence. 

E. Erxertrep Brown. 

6914 CHURCH STREET, KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 

August 6, 1919. 


The Paris Plan or Nothing 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN ReGisTEerR :— 

With all due deference to the opinion of the editor 
of Textiles, his letter in your number of August 7 has a 
note something less than dispassionate, and his feeling 
about the wickedness of certain politicians, who are 
quoting the churches in favor of the League of Nations, 
seems a trifle overwrought. He bases his charge of 
misrepresentation on the fact that in some instances 
resolutions advocating such a league were passed be- 
fore the Peace Council had reported its plan; and these 
resolutions, he says, are now being wrongly used to 
bolster up this particular plan. He calls upon the 
churches to rise up and denounce this nefarious pro- 
ceeding. Well, no doubt we should hear from the 
churches to that effect, if they felt as he does about it. 
But probably they do not. At the close of the war 
they demanded some kind of world organization which 
would put the world’s peace on a more assured founda- 
tion. They expected to take what the Peace Council 
was able to provide for that purpose and make the best 
of it. They did not suppose that an ideal document 
was likely to be provided, under the existing circum- 
stances, but they hoped for a good beginning; and no 
defects have yet been pointed out in the Paris plan of 
sufficient gravity to make them ready to see it killed 
rather than adopted. They are not averse to amend- 
ments if these can be made without destroying it. But 
they do not want it killed; and it is rather plain that 
some people do. A good many knives are being whet- 
ted, one suspects, for the avowed purpose of trimming 
it here and there, while the real intent is to get in a 
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blow at some vital point that will end its life. The 
churches have not much use for loud professions of 
attachment to peace and good-will which are employed 
to cover up that intent. He who cites the churches as 
meaning to say that, in their judgment, it is the Paris 
plan or nothing, probably states their mind with sub- 
stantial accuracy; and no thinly disguised enemy to 
any and every international league will be likely to per- 
suade them out of that belief. 


Howarp N. Brown. 
Aveust 12, 1919. y 


From the National Capital 


The Open Forum in Washington—Dr. Morgan of London 
preaches—Viscount Grey’s occupancy of 
the British Embassy 


COMMENTATOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


¢ HE OPEN FORUM,” established at the begin- 
| ning of the summer by Trinity Church (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), has been crowded night after 
night for several weeks with audiences (the maximum 
is two thousand) eager to hear the League of Nations 
and the High Cost of Living discussed by lawmakers 
on “the Hill” and by experts from the departments that 
advise on the technical aspects of these problems. The 
outcome of the experiment has been most encouraging, 
favored, no doubt, by exceptionally cool weather for 
the season. Two things are accomplished by the plan. 
Many residents of the city who cannot attend Congress 
or committee sessions get illumination; and officials 
find out at first hand just what the consumers are 
thinking. Washington’s best forum hitherto has been 
that carried on under the auspices of Senator Owen 
and William Kent, which draws most of its attendants 
from the National People’s League, and which meets 
Tuesdays at mid-day in a large downtown restaurant. 
It was this crowd that several weeks in advance of 
Congress and the public-at-large heard from the lips 
of Mr. Glenn E. Plumb an account of what the Railway 
Brotherhoods had in mind as to railway control. A 
graduate of Oberlin College and the Harvard ‘Law 
School, a trusted agent of Federal and State Depart- 
ments of Justice in days gone by, Mr. Plumb is not to be 
discounted as a thinker or speaker. They are blind 
who do not know that when organized labor acts in 
this country now, it often does so coached by able 
lawyers, economists, and statisticians, who are not 
solely hireling experts. Far from it. Like Sidney 
Webb and the British “intellectuals” who “sit in” with 
the British Labor Party, they know why they believe. 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING is:a British art char- 
acteristic of the best Scotch preachers and often done 
in most finished fashion by English Evangelicals, 
whether Anglican or Nonconformist. A chance to hear 
G. Campbell Morgan of London for several Sundays is 
now open to local “sermon-tasters”; and at the first 
of his discourses he must have been greeted by fifteen 
hundred persons. -Time has given ‘him a thatch of 
silver, and, since he has much hair, he now has a regal 
touch not visible in the old days at Northfield, when he © 
first captured an American audience of Evangelicals 
gathered by Mr. Moody. Age also has brought a 
slightly fuller face and habit. The pietism of the mind 
remains, but the asceticism of the body is less apparent. 
Like Jowett, he is a lapidarian homilist, finished, 
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. polished, clear as crystal in style, without a hint of 


rhetoric for rhetoric’s sake or of bombast. His text is 
not a “point of departure” as with so many American 
preachers’ topical sermons. It is a nugget to be 
weighed and assayed; it is a flower to be analyzed; it is 
a joint to be roasted and eaten; it is a plummet to be let 
down into a mine; it is a rocket to send into the air 
to illuminate “No Man’s Land”; it is a bone in a skele- 
ton which if studied long enough will give the name and 
species of the animal it once was part of. One is bound 
to say that at times this form of text-maceration leads 
to most strained and distorted exegesis. But when 
well done it is most welcome. Dr. Morgan knows the 
art. Incidentally it should be said that the practical 
application of ,his text the day I heard him was that, 
dark as may be the clouds that now lie over victors and 
defeated alike in the Great War, the duty of the British 
and the American democracies is to “go forward” to- 
gether. The will to achieve peace by unity, of itself 
must bring it nearer. For Dr. Morgan indicated 
clearly that he believes profoundly that what we aspire 
to, that we become. 


LABOR’S DEMANDS and the Presidentially-or- 
dered, Congressionally-approved and Departmentally- 
executed drive against profiteering unquestionably, for 
a time at least, have combined to send the League of 
Nations issue off “the front page,’ and made it a 
secondary consideration. The President has made it 
clear, clearer than many of his enemies supposed pos- 
sible, that he will not stand at the present time or in 
the future for class concessions induced by threats. If 
Mr. Plumb, the Brotherhoods, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor expected that the present Congress or 
the President would “stand” for that policy, they must 
have had a shock. On the other hand, beyond all doubt, 
the assertion and publication of the railway workers’ 
plans for ultimate co-operative control of the railways 
which are to be nationally owned marks an historic 
day in the Nation’s history. Nationalization of the rail- 
ways is to be an issue which either one or both of the 
old parties will endorse in the next Congressional and 
Presidential elections. The Republicans cannot. The 
Democrats may not. It then will be left to some one of 
the several new parties looming on the horizon. If 
anti-Wilson, Southern, Bourbon Democrats, led now 
by ex-Senator Bailey of Texas, really leave the party 
because of its alleged faithlessness to Jefferson and 
Jackson, the party craft stripped of its barnacles might 
then sail merrily along toward near-socialism. If Re- 
publicans who are against the League of Nations, who 
are always nationalists and never internationalists, 
and who want to see Ireland a republic and Japan 


taught her place, go apart and flock by themselves, 
then that party the more readily can be the citadel of — 


the “has been” and the bulwark against radicalism. 
One thing is certain, that the nearer the time comes 
for choosing candidates and “framing” issues for the 


next nation-wide campaigns, the more befogged the 


situation becomes, especially from the party manipu- 
lators’ standpoint. Before you manipulate you must 
grip—and these are elusive days. 


VISCOUNT GREY’S temporary occupancy of the 
British Embassy is looked forward to with anticipation. 


Lord Reading and his wife were here a sufficient time 
to make a favorable impression, but not long enough to 


set up enduring friendships. The Spring-Rice régime 


- was one of intense activity on his part and by his staff 


in the effort to meet the subtle and far-reaching plans 


~ 
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of Count Bernstorff; and at the last he was not wholly 
persona grata either at the White House or at Downing 
Street. In truth the Embassy has had no real occu- 
pant, from the American standpoint, since Viscount 
Bryce left; and there have been many sincere friends 
of Anglo-American interests who have wondered why 
he was not returned to Washington as soon as Lord 
Reading left, if not before. In many ways Viscount 
Grey will resemble Viscount Bryce; and if the older 
régime of British Liberalism were to be represented, no 
finer man could have been chosen. Whether he knows 
and sympathizes with the Britain of to-day as well as 
younger men do whose names have been mentioned for 
the place is doubtful. Japan’s reported naming of 
Kujiro Shidehara, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the Japanese Cabinet, as successor of Baron Ishii as 
her ambassador here, shows that she quite under- 
stands that, so far as the United States is concerned, 
Ishii never again can be acceptable. The admis- 
sions forced from Secretary Lansing during the past 
week by the Senate Investigating Committee relative 
to Baron Ishii’s lack of candor—to put it mildly—have 
not only illuminated his personal record, but also that 
of the Japanese Foreign Office. Fairness compels the 
supplementary remark that the same witness. under 
cross-examination has disclosed facts inferentially as 
damaging to Mr. Balfour and the British Foreign 
Office and to the French official delegates who besought 
American aid in the war. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PALMER, who now has 
resting upon him so much of the responsibility for 
waging this fight for the people’s rights, is to be con- 
firmed by the Senate, the committee of investigation 
without any partisan division having reported favor- 
ably on his nomination. A Congressman of repute in 
his day, an admirable and highly efficient Custodian of 
Alien Property during the war, and a man of fine char- 
acter and good professional standing, he never should 
have been subjected to the delay in his confirmation. 
And he never would have been had he been of another 
party, or had he not been so zealous in finding, seizing, 
and holding German wealth in the United States and 
its dependencies. Some day some of the now “dark” 
chapters of this episode will be cleared up; and the 
Pennsylvania Quaker will not be the sufferer. He 
would be less of a target were he pliable and purchas- 
able. 


The Religious Value of Economic Security 


An able exposition of the intimate connection between 
Bolshevism and hunger, between religion 
and our daily bread 


LOUIS A. WALKER 


hunger, physical hunger, prevails in an un- 
precedented degree throughout the world. There 
is hunger in Russia, in Italy, in the Central Empires 
that were, and hunger in England, which is only kept 
from disastrous proportions by immense government 
largess. There is recurrent famine throughout the 
great Asiatic continent. 
In the United States, too, the children are hungry. 
One child in five of school age in New York City is 
reported as suffering from malnutrition or innutrition ; 
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in plain English, slow starvation. Throughout the 
country from three to six million children do not have 
enough to eat. 

This is a strange unfeeling world to a hungry little 
girl. With naive trust she asks mother for “more.” 
Alas! There is no more. She asks father for some of 
the good things in the baker’s window and is sorely 
grieved and puzzled, perhaps resentful, when told, 
“We can’t afford such things.” She is hungry: she is 
a child in a world of plenty, knowing nothing of trade 
and economic conditions. She did not come into the 
world of her own accord; she dumbly feels herself the 
guest of the world. “Why can’t I have things just as 
well as other little girls?” The father and mother can- 
not answer the question, but America must answer it 
before the judgment seat of the Eternal. 

Perhaps her parents were starved before her, or they 
may have known better days. In any event the whole 
group is a menace to the social body. What means it 
that one-third of the men selected for military service, 
in the very flower of their manhood, were found unfit? 
A democracy cannot survive and starve its children. 

Of course there are undernourished children who are 
so because of other things than poverty; and there is 
much needless poverty ; but society suffers just as much’ 
from children starved from one cause as another—and 
the children are just as hungry. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that in the main millions of children and 
little babies are crying with hunger simply because the 
income of their parents will not buy enough food, and 
good enough food, to keep them strong and happy. 
And this is America! 

Men do not talk much about such things, but it is 
matters of this very sort which produce. the prevalent 
unrest. Two hundred separate strikes have occurred 
in the State of Massachusetts during the last three 
months. 

Labor is conscious of economic insecurity, even where 
there is no actual suffering. The workman has no 
“tenure of office,” no “vested interest” in his job. He 
is daily growing more detached from his work, more 
willing to strike with or without cause. Production 
interests him less and less, his pay and conditions of 
labor more and more. One of our chief social assets 
is the workman’s good-will and disposition to co-oper- 
ate in maximum production. That asset is fast depre- 
ciating. Whatever be the cause, the worker does not 
feel drawn on by hope, nor is he lured by ambition. 
The spirit of the serf is gaining ground. 

Economic insecurity is not confined to the ranks of 
manual labor. The capitalist employer feels it none 
the less. He is purchasing on a rising market, and 
the attitude of labor creates a new element of -risk. 
He often yields to the temptation to get prices based on , 
replacement costs rather than on actual cost, and 0 
boosts the cost of living throughout a whole section of 
trade. He does not know at what moment his bubble 
may burst and leave him among the countless business 
wrecks which strew the shores of commercial life. 

The sense of insecurity is further increased in us all, 
as’consumers, by the mad pursuit of wages after prices 
in a vicious circle. Each stimulates the other and a 
kitten will subsist off the nutriment gained in the pur- 
suit of its own tail when society finds any permanent 
good or general gain out of the increase of either prices 
or wages. A wage increase brings temporary relief to 
a comparatively small class and loads us all with an 
additional burden. ; 

' Individuals are not to be blamed for this. The 
prosecution and jailing of profiteers is no permanent 
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solution of the préblem. These.men are profiteers be- 
cause they, too, are driven by the universal sense of in- 
security to salvage what they can from the burning. 

I will not say that the fault is with that convenient 
scapegoat, “the system,” because that word represents 
only a myth. 
tion, I admit, but no economic system. That which 
exists really approximates economic anarchy, limited 
by such measures as the Sherman anti-trust law, which 
impairs the efficiency of business without correcting 
its abuses. Let those who preach the ideal beauties of 
social anarchy view our present economic life for an il- 
lustration of its benefits. 

Economic security is a matter of religious value. 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” The words “us” 
and “our” make this a prayer and not merely a selfish 
interest. The study of the development of religion 
makes it plain that whatever is of supreme social value 
tous constitutes for us. a religious interest. 

The physical is the foundation and conditioning 
factor of the spiritual. Although “a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth,” his life must be maintained by a sufficiency 
of things. 
dent in life until the physical is securely provided for. 
A sufficiency of things is essential to the abundant life. 

“Be not anxious what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
put on,” is a prime condition of that liberation of life 
which sets us free for real living. Anxiety about get- 
ting a living inhibits living itself. Something more 
than spiritual exercises are necessary to set the masses 
of men free to realize their higher possibilities. A man 
whose little ones look to him for bread, clothing, educa- 
tion, and life itself is either superhuman or a moral 
monster, if he can have no anxiety for the morrow, un- 
der the present insecure conditions. 

The Kingdom of God cannot begin to come until we 
have made men secure in the enjoyment of that which 
they earn and produce. Then we can go on to the real 
business of life; then we can complete the conquest of 
nature, Overcome disease, ignorance, and vice; then 
only can we realize the godlike possibilities of man- 
kind. 

Wittingly or not, those who slacken production are 
the enemies of society. Those who hold up distribu- 
tion for unjust tribute are thieves and robbers. This 
is no time for men to strike or to profiteer. Babes 
are starving and the spiritual cement of society is 
giving way. 

“Seek ye first His Kingdom and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” Or- 
ganize our common life around the twin principles of 
Love and Justice. This is not simply to practise them 
in our personal relations,—the world has gone to the 
brink of hell while we were doing that;-but organize 
life upon the most advanced principles of right. Then 
shall harvests wave and be gathered by a million hands, 
while others carry the life-giving store from door to 
door. 
and beauty into the knowledge and exercise of new 
and glorious powers. 


The Reformed Church Messenger has reprinted the 
front page article from Tue Reeister, by Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, and the Christian Endeavor World has 
copied our similarly featured article by Dr. Fosdick. 
In the former paper, due credit was given THE 
Recistrr, but in the latter, it was borrowed without 
any acknowledgment. 


Little children will then grow up in strength. 
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We have no system. There is a condi- — 


There can be little of use or beauty evi- - 


a, 
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A thought for Armenia 
BERTHA SULLIVAN PAPAZIAN 


subtlety, the complexity, and the dignity of hu- 

man personality more trenchantly expressed 
than in the dialogue between Hamlet and Guildenstern 
toward the end of Scene IJ, Act III, immediately after 
the Players’ Scene. Often during these days of anxiety, 
waste, and waiting with respect to the future of Ar- 
menia, while her name is being bandied about as the 
possible protégé now of 
this great power, now of 
that, sometimes of none 
of the powers, and with 
apparently slight regard 
to her own wishes in the 
matter, the scene comes 
to mind as a not unfit- 
ting analogy. It will be 
recalled that, unable to 
bear the innuendo con- 
veyed by the mimic ac- 
tion upon the stage, the 
King has just fled from 
the hall in hysterical 
terror followed by the 
panic-stricken court, and 
that Hamlet, in a delir- 
ium of excitement, his 
nerves a-riot with the 
success of his ruse and 
the confirmation of his 
worst fears, is wildly 
calling for music. Then 
come the two courtiers, 
Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern, his one-time 
friends, but now the. 
King’s spies, entering 
with a message from the 
Queen. Taking a re- 
corder from one of the 
Players’ hands, Hamlet 
offers it to Guildenstern 
and this conversation fol- 
lows :— 


Nivsinness: in all Shakespeare is his sense of the 


Ham. ... Will you play 
upon this pipe? 

Gwil. My lord, I cannot. 

I pray you. 
Believe me, I cannot. 
I do beseech you. 

Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. y 

Ham. ’Tis as easy as lying: govern these ventages with your 
finger and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will 
discourse most eloquent music. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make 
of me! You would play upon me; you would seem to know 
my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery; you 
would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass: 
and there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ; 
yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do you think I am 
easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument 


Ham. 
Guil. 
Ham. 


- you will, though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me.” 


- How much better it would be for the world if its 


masters and rulers could summon something of Shake- 
+e he at c+ “ee 


"a 
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“Will You Play Upon This Pipe?” 


“Feed My Lambs!” 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 


O Christ, those torn Armenian flocks of thine, 

That broken, blood-stained fold, sealed with thy seal! 
Our hearts are in the dust. 

Slack watchers we to let the wolves combine 

Their raging packs! Like him of old we kneel, 
Betrayers of thy trust. 

To us, even as to Peter, one divine 

Forgiveness: “Feed my lambs.” 
Our own shame’s burning thrust. 


Are our blest homes so blind they cannot see 

That anguish of the East,—the lovely eyes 
Of Syrian motherhood, 

As the Madonna’s own in Galilee, 

Glooming to madness for the faint, thin cries, 

' Like a forsaken brood 

Of birds, from child at breast and child at knee? 

Small, famished mouths with roots of grass for food 
And bark of olive-tree. 


Strong myriads done to death by tortures dire, 
- Wan myriads goaded on the moaning way, 
Are in the fold of peace. 
The wolves are beaten back, swept as by fire 
From deserts marked by ghastly trails of prey, 
Bare bones and shredded fleece. 
O save the remnant, lest Christ’s earliest choir, 
First flock among. the nations, dawning ray 
Of his white glory, cease. 
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speare’s reverent insight into those affairs which, in the 
last analysis, are destined always and forever to be 
conditioned by the vital equation of human character! 
At Paris, like another Hamlet, stands the spirit of the 
Armenian people in the persons of their deputies, and 
there, on and off stage, is the world—the Kings, the 
Queens, the Poloniuses, the Rosencrantzes, and the 
Guildensterns. They are all humble before pettier 
tasks involving mere technical skill, but all more or 
less ready, upon the basis of some convenient expe- 
diency, to decide upon the needs and to settle the 
claims of the collective body and soul of an entire race, 
the gamut of whose history and character lies beyond 
the ken and the interest of most of them. This is not 
to imply that the geogra- 
phy of Armenia and all 
relevant .and irrelevant 
statistics and counter- 
claims have not been 
neatly charted, discussed, 
and -weighed, but I 
wish merely to suggest 
the inadequacy, the 
clumsiness, the sad futil- 
ity of all efforts on be- 
half of the wronged that 
are not actuated and il- 
luminated by the divining 
spirit of disinterested 
love, and by its corollary, 
—the burning determina- 
tion to arrest all further 
injustice then and now, 
—before it shall have be- 
come too late. 

The Armenian nation 
has just passed through 
an ordeal more. searing 
and terrible than ever 
the mind of man con- 
ceived. After centuries 
of single-handed struggle 
against a monstrous foe, 
unaided in a military 
way by any power on 
earth, after the loss of 
legions of her children 
and of practically all her 
wealth, through all this 
storm of blood and tor- 
ture and madness, fam- 
ine, disease, and be- 
trayal, Armenia has once 
more outlawed her guilty ravisher from the moral sym- 
pathies of the masses of men, and has hewn her own 
way to a Peace Congress, there to demand the recogni- 
tion of her inalienable right to life and liberty. 

Armenia has played a striking part in the World 
War. Although the great nations of the earth have 
been ever too poor to come to her assistance, she, 
even at the height of her own national crisis, was not 
too poor to come to theirs. Suffering cruelly, even 
from the beginning of the great struggle, from the 
secret treaty which even then had made her but a 
pawn in the hands of the Russian autocracy, she, 
nevertheless, repudiated all placating overtures from 
the general enemy and stuck valiantly to her post on 
the Caucasian front,—a barrier to the schemes of Ger- 
man and Turk, and she continued there to stand after 


So may we heal 


‘Russia had retreated. 
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The world may forget all this, or, largely, may fail 
to grasp it, but Armenia, like the extended human 
personality that she is, remembers. Yes, during these 
present days, her soul is surging with the agony and 
the glory of it all; with the memories of her sufferings, 
of her faithfulness and loyalty to her own ideals, of 
her exhausting efforts to beat back the Turk on that 
isolated frontier, of her shining moral victory in the 
eyes of the world over her hereditary master. And 
tutored though she is in patience, accustomed only 
too well to the casuistries of diplomatic Europe, where 
judgment against the Turk and justice to his victims 
are concerned; aware of the facts and forces which 
would militate against a prompt and generous award, 
she yet feels outraged anew in the protraction of a 
situation which at home is costing her the life-blood 
of thousands upon thousands of her people, and which 
threatens to result in another universal holocaust 
like that of 1915 if justice is longer delayed. 

Independent of Turkish rule Armenia soon must 
be. The world has said it. But the promised redemp- 
tion drags in the coming, and the enemy grows bolder, 
the fields remain uncultivated, the people starve, and 
the winter approaches. The difficulty of appeasing de- 
sires whetted by the affluent promises of the hidden 
treaties, and the other difficulty of securing a manda- 
tory power acceptable to all, accounts chiefly, no 
-doubt, for this discreditable and costly delay. Shall 
that power be England, or France, or America? AI- 
ready, from the depths of her distressed heart, and as 
clearly as official restrictions and “etiquette” permit, 
Armenia has said to America: “Thou art e’en as just 
a man as e’er my conversation cop’d withal,”’ and 
“Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, and 
could of men distinguish, her election hath sealed thee 
for herself.” What shall America do, what shall Amer- 
ica say in response to this tribute, this pathetic call for 
help which so greatly honors and obligates her? 

Unless disinterested service on Armenia’s behalf 
be forthcoming soon from some quarter, a day of reck- 
oning for the whole world may be safely predicted, for 
it will mean that the last state of the Near Eastern 
question is worse than the first, and that again the 
safety of the nations will be contingent upon the réle 


that the governing forces of this part of the world - 


may choose to play. This is a vital consideration, 
but one that for the present should be waived in favor 
of the ideal claims of decency and justice. Again we 
need to be reminded that no question is ever settled 
until it is settled right, and that, though the heart 
of a people may be broken outright, or fretted to 
distraction by alien forces and motives, it cannot 
be played upon to any purpose except—and there is 
a great exception—by the spirit of understanding and 
self-sacrificing love. Breathed upon, however, by that 
great spirit and lo, “it will discourse most eloquent 
music,” even as the little pipe. 

I crave for my country, America the beautiful, 
the glory of extending protecting fraternal hands to 
this martyr to civil and religious liberty, this piteous 
victim of the world’s vulgar caution and greed, as she 
comes forth from her long and bloody bondage. That 
to America should fall this glory and responsibility 
has been written on the stars from the beginning of 
the whole ghastly struggle among the nations of the 
West for predominance in the Near East. America, 
because of her honest hatred of conquest, is alone 
found worthy! .There the glory lies,—and the respon- 
sibility, in the fact that it is no more easy to be an 


American than it is to be a Christian, since to be either . 
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implies chiefly the recognition of the sacredness of 
individual human personality and the obligation to 
illustrate this belief in noble service, not only at 
home but throughout the world. 


The United States Should Accept a 


Mandate for Armenia 
HOWARD A. PEASE 


‘habilitation of stricken Armenia, and to insure 

protection from the horrors which for hundreds of 
years have been inflicted upon her people. No fair- 
minded man is likely to dispute this fundamental state- 
ment. The oldest Christian nation in the world must 
not be destroyed; and so far as is humanly possible, 
atonement must be made for the wrongs which this 
people have been permitted to suffer. 

The objection urged in the past that we must not 
interfere in the internal affairs of a friendly nation, 
even though that nation be the Turkish Empire, is no 
longer valid. We are interfering in the affairs of 
other peoples. The map of the world is being remade, 
new constitutions are being written, new guarantees 
given, new obligations assumed in the name of justice 
and humanity. Now is the time to save Armenia. 

Armenia asks not pity, but justice. It cannot too 
strongly be emphasized that the need for charity is 
only temporary. The Armenians are an able and re- 
sourceful people. What they need is the opportunity 
to apply their own initiative and industry to the 
development of their own splendid natural resources, 
with the assurance that they shall be permitted to live 
in security in their own homes and enjoy the fruits of 
their own labors. 

No other nation is so well able as the United States 
to undertake the work that needs to be done in Ar- 
menia. All the great European powers have suffered 
greater losses in the war, and are confronted with 
more difficult problems at home. Old jealousies would 
add to the difficulties of any European nation which 
attempted it. For years the strength of the Turk has . 
lain in the cunning with which he played off one 
European power against another—Russia against 
England, the Teutonic against the Western. Allies. 

The United States would enter upon this task with 
clean hands and unsuspected purposes. No would-be 
oppressor of Armenia would lightly pick a quarrel with 
the great Republic of the West; while the spirit of 
service which cleaned up the plague spots of Cuba and 
brought civilization to the Philippines would speedily 
bring “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” to 
the Martyr Nation. 


is IS SOME ONE’S DUTY to undertake the re- 


One man in Texas has given one million dollars 
toward the seventy-five millions which the Southern 
Baptists are about to raise. Another man of wealth 
promises the entire proceeds of an enormous business 
for the next five years. It needs no seer, in the light 
of these shining examples, to predict that when Decem- 
ber 7 brings the conclusion of the campaign, the 
amount desired will have been oversubscribed. 
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The Armenian in this Country 


A most interesting book about Armenians in this country 
is written by one of them who has 
more than “‘made good’’ 


O THOSE WHO CONSIDER the Armenians as 

one of the latest waves of immigration to the 

United States, it comes as a little surprise to 
learn that there was.an Armenian settler in America 
before the Pilgrim Fathers set foot on Plymouth Rock. 
To those, also, who have associated the name only with 
itinerant venders of rugs, 
it is news indeed to find 
out that Armenia was 
the birthplace of some of 
our most talented young 
sculptors, actors, law- 
yers, editors, and busi- 
ness men, and of pro- 
fessors in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, and Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

A few years ago a 
bright young immigrant 
was attracting attention 
in the public schools of 
Chicopee, Mass. He at- 
tended Amherst College 
and then Harvard Law 
School. Now he is gen- 
eral counsel of a big in- 
surance company in New 
York. Recently he has * 
taken a few hours from 
his busy life to write a 
little book,* telling of his 
countrymen and the ro- 
mantic story of their ex- 
periences in America. 

The book has a brief 
introduction by Hon. 
James WW. Gerard, 
formerly American Am- 
bassador to Germany, 
who pays high tribute to 
the Armenians in the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 


“The record of their char- 
acter, life, and activities in 
our country brings to light 
the substantial qualities of 
the Armenian people. By } 
comparison they stand head and shoulder above all other immi- 
grant races from Southeastern Hurope and Asia Minor; which 
is surprising when one considers the fact that they are geo- 
graphically isolated from direct contact with modern Euro- 
pean civilization, and that they are more oppressed than any 
other. Over forty per cent. of the Armenians admitted into 
the United States are, according to the classification of our 
Immigration Bureau, skilled laborers and educated profes- 
sional men and women—a record which no other class of im- 
migrants from that part of the world equals or even ap- 
proaches. The average earnings of an Armenian laborer is 
greater than that of a workman of other nationalities in the 
same industries. ‘There is less illiteracy among them, and 
in one particular locality, California, the Immigration Com- 
mission makes special mention of the fact that the average 

. of literates among the Armenians is even higher than among 
the Germans. The zeal with which they have quickly and 
tenaciously taken advantage of the educational opportunities 
in America manifests intelligence, and one is astonished at 


* Tum ARMENIANS IN AMBRICA. By M. Vartan Malcom. Boston 
and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 1919. $1.50 net. 
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M. VARTAN MALCOM 


The author was born in Sivas, Armenia, and came to the United 
States in his youth 
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the number of Armenian children in our public schools as 
compared with the number of children of other races. In 
the sphere of their home life even the ordinary workmen have 
better quarters than those of what are known as older immi- 
grants. Their desire and ability to become good American 
citizens is surpassed by none. 

Were the Armenians a weak people they would have been 
assimilated and lost many centuries ago. They owe their 
survival as a distinct nation to-day to their idealism, their 
courage, and to the higher type of their civilization which 
could not be overcome and subdued by superior physical force. 
Their life and achievements in the United States manifest 
anew the strong national characteristics which have distin- 
guished them for ages.” 


The preface to Mr. Malcom’s book has been written 
by Mr. Leon Dominian, 
author of “The Frontiers 
of Language and Na- 
tionality in Europe,” who 
points out the similarity 
of the Armenians to the 
Puritans. “They came,” 
he says, “bringing the 
Same earnestness of re- 
ligious conviction, the 
Same willingness to en- 
dure hardships of pioneer 
life, and the same belief 
ingrained in their minds 
that they were travelling 
toa Tree land... ... For 
at least a thousand years, 
and probably for twice or 
thrice that period, they 
have been. subjected to 
the worst onslaughts of 
Asiatic barbarity. Yet 
their spirit never fal- 
tered, and it is because of 
their indomitable will to 
defend at any price the 
ideals which they held in 
common with the peoples 
of the occidental world, 
that they have survived 
as a distinct people.” 
The author himself has 
a prefatory note, in which 
he explains that his 
original intention was to 
compile a much larger 
book with exhaustive his- 


torical and _ statistical 
records. The sudden end 
of the war, however, and 


the condition in which it 
left Armenia, together 
with the imperative need in America of accurate in- 
formation about Armenia,—these factors all combined 
to lead him to publish a smaller and more popular book 
at once. We are glad that he did so, not only because 
of the timeliness of his offering, but also because the 
book has a charm of its own, an intimate conversa- 
tional style which might have been lost in a longer 
and more formal treatise. Not that the present volume 
is inaccurate, however, for it is based principally on the 
official reports of the United States Government. 

The first chapter of the book is a little fifty-page 
essay on Armenia itself, the country, the people, and 
their language, literature, music, art, religion, and 
their tragic history. The chapter deserves reading if 
only for the information it gives concerning the part 
played by the Armenians in the Great War. Because 
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of our distance in America from the scene of the war, 
we get only a vague impression of wholesale massacres 
of non-resistant Armenians. One reason why there 
were so many women and children killed was because 
their men-folk had died fighting the Turk, or were even 
then fighting on behalf of the Allies in the mountain 
passes. During the greater part of 1918 “the Armen- 
ians were the only people who resisted and delayed the 
Tureo-German advance toward Baku. Moreover, the 
Armenians accomplished all this with their own forces, 
all alone, surrounded by hostile elements, without any 
means of communication with their great Allies of 
the West.” 

The Ottoman Armenians were offered autonomy by 
the Turkish emissaries in 1914, if they would actively 
assist Turkey in the war. They refused, courageously, 
and were systematically murdered, 700,000 of them 
in 1915 by unspeakably fiendish methods. 

In the latter part of the first chapter are included 
many laudatory testimonials to Armenian character 
by such noted men as W. E. ‘Gladstone, Lord Byron, 
Lord Bryce, Lord Cromer, Sir Edwin Pears, Dr. James 
L. Barton, and Henry Morgenthau. 

Chapter two should be interesting reading to de- 
scendants of America’s first families. In it are very 
interesting accounts of Martin the Armenian, who 
settled in Virginia in 1618 or 1619, who returned to 
England in 1622 with a “parcell of tobacco” which 
he had raised, and of George the Armenian. For the 
benefit of the latter the Assembly of Virginia in 1656 
passed the resolution “That George the Armenian for 
his encouragement in the trade of silk and to stay in 
the country to follow the same have four thousand 
pounds of tobacco allowed him by the Assembly.” 

The remaining chapters of the book deal with the 
following subjects: the immigration and distribution of 
Armenians in America, their interest in industry, re- 
ligion, and education, their associations, parties, and 
press, their conjugal and living conditions, their future. 

The book makes a good companion piece to Mr. 
Rihbany’s “America, Save the Near East.” It is, to 
summarize its contents, a brief and clear exposition of 
the history of the Armenian people from the earliest 
times through the terrible persecutions and massacres 
of the last fifty years, together with a description of 
the sterling qualities of the Armenian race, as these 
qualities have manifested themselves under the favor- 
able conditions of free citizenship in the United States. 
It makes an eloquent plea for the help of the United 
States in establishing and nourishing the beginnings 
of like conditions in Armenia itself. 


The Armenian Situation 


Recently returned from the towns of suffering Armenia, 
Dr. Lawrance tells of America’s opportunity 
to save a great people 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


HE ARMENIAN DEPORTATIONS, with their 

attendant atrocities, provided the supreme trag- 

edy of the recent World War, and the greatest 
crime against humanity the world has ever witnessed. 
Not even Abdul Hamid, whom Gladstone branded as 
“The Great Assassin,” ever conceived or carried out 
such fiendish tortures as did Talaat and Enver Bey, 
and their fellow members of the “Committee of Union 
and Progress.” Read Ambassador Morgenthau’s 
story; or, if your nerves are sound, read the official 
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report made’ by Lord Bryce to Harl Grey; discount 
nothing from the blood-curdling narratives there given ; 
remember that these are only a few isolated examples 
out of a measureless mass of woe,—even so, one does 
not get the full force of the tragedy. Nothing can 
make it seem quite so real as to go, as I have gone, 
over the ground where these scenes were enacted, to 
interview scores of -unfortunates whose lives were 
spared through the most horrible sufferings and whose 
reason—the greater wonder—was not destroyed by the 
atrocities of which they were witnesses. 

The reason for my appointment as a member of the 
Commission sent to Armenia by the American Com- 
mittee for Relief in the Near East was simply that for 
two years I had been enlisting our Sunday-schools in 
the work of Armenian relief. At New York City, 
where I reported for duty, I met sixteen other men, 
Similarly chosen from as many Protestant denomina- 
tions. We were enrolled, numbered, instructed, uni- 
formed, photographed, and sent forth on our mission. 

We sailed from New York on the Cunarder Maure- 
tania, on March 14, 1919; landed at Southampton, spent 
a week in London, and then went, via Paris and 
Marseilles, to Port Said, Egypt, at the head of the 
Suez Canal. After a brief visit to Cairo we were taken 
on a British submarine chaser down the, Canal to 
Kantara, going thence by rail to Ludd and to Jeru- 
salem. Here we had eight wonderful days, as we were 
there over Holy Week. We visited Hebron, Bethle- 
hem, Bethany, and Jericho, and saw Jerusalem under 
the guidance of the Palestinian archeologist, Dr. Bliss. 
Thence we went to the Sea of Galilee, stopping at 
Tiberias and visiting Nazareth. Then on to Damascus 
and by a still longer journey to Aleppo. 

At Jerusalem our group had begun to break up. At 
Aleppo the final division took place, made necessary 
by the difficulties of travel, and made advisable be- 
cause the territory to be covered was so great that 
no one group could see all. We visited our various 
sections, afterward bringing together our observations, 
first at Constantinople, and later at London. The 
group to which I was attached and of which I was 
made secretary was composed of six persons, includ- 
ing an Armenian interpreter and an official photog- 
rapher. We travelled in box (freight) cars over the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad Railroad to Adana, Tarsus (the 
birthplace of St. Paul), Konia (the Iconium of Paul’s 
missionary journeys), and Constantinople. The grand- 
eur of the Taurus mountains and the marvellous agri- 
cultural wealth of Cilicia were a delight. From Con- . 
stantinople four of us took an ill-conditioned and ill- 
fated ship for Marseilles, nineteen days going a dis- 
tance normally taking only six days, the thirteen 
hundred lives on board saved from loss only by the 
good fortune of a stormless passage. Landing finally 
in Marseilles, we proceeded via Paris to London, where 
sixteen members of the Commission spent a fortnight 
in assembling reports; then home, having been pone 
four months to a day. 

An adequate narrative of such a journey, under such 
conditions, would require space not at my disposal. 
I should like, however, to speak of the courtesies we 
received everywhere. The Armenians, of course, hailed 
us as saviors, with a pathetic faith that, being Ameri- 
cans, we could solve all their problems and comfort all 
their sorrows. The British soldiery, also, seemed un- 
tiring in kindly attentions, whether by a complimen- 
tary banquet tendered us by the Military Governor — 
of Jerusalem, or the painstaking efforts and unfailing 
courtesy of the officers in charge of all transportation. 
Everywhere we were treated as “officers,” and we 
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travelled thousands of miles without a dollar of ex- 
pense. As for the American missionaries we met in 
Turkey, no words could express an adequate apprecia- 
tion. If we were obliged to notice the depths of 
gravity to which human nature can sink, as evidenced 
in the deportations, we found among the missionaries 
supreme examples of the heights of unselfish devotion 
and sublime heroism, such as, by common consent, none 
of us had seen before in any land. When this part 
of the story of these tragic years shall be written, 
the world will know that these unassuming servants 
of God rank second to none in wisdom, self-sacrifice, 
fearlessness, and faith. 


HAT, then, were the conclusions reached and the 
recommendations made by this Commission? In 
brief, it is a reason for great relief of mind, that these 
atrocities are at an end. No more, let us at least hope, 
can man’s inhumanity to man work such desolation. 
The American Committee of Relief in the Near East, by 
its quick action and its large resources contributed 
by generous Americans, have saved thousands from 
dying by starvation. The agencies already established, 
together with fortunately large crops in some sections, 
ought to reduce the number of deaths from starvation 
to a minimum. I saw no one perishing from this 
cause, though some of our party did. 

‘There will be need, however, of feeding thousands 
for at least another year, and there are many other 
pressing needs which Americans can best meet through 
generous support of the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near Kast. That body, which has taken over 
all the work of the Red Cross in Palestine, Syria, 
and Turkey, is asking for and needs thirty millions of 
dollars to carry on its relief work for the next twelve 
months. That work, as it now stands, may be grouped 
under three heads :— 


1. Repatriation. An Armenian family, having not 
an able-bodied man left alive, is returned to the old 
home, perhaps to a small farm, or in the case of for- 
mer tradespeople, teachers, and mechanics, to the 
village in which once they lived. What do they find? 
The place, that is all. Not a trace of house or barn 
or shop, only a heap of ruins; not a horse, cow, or 
other animal, not a plough, hoe, hammer, or other tool. 
They have only the bundle of bedding they have brought 
on their backs, soiled and ragged from three or four 
years of use in exile, the clothing they wear, and hungry 
mouths lacking, and long likely to lack, adequate food. 

The task of repatriation is as great and as urgent 
as was that of finding and sheltering the exiles. In 
this work, as in the other, Great Britain is doing a 
noble part, but America must do the same or thousands 
will find their home-coming more bitter than their 
exile. The trains on which we travelled in our box 
car were long and heavy, every car but ours filled 
with Armenians returning to their former homes. 
Huddled together, many in cars without tops, they had 
to endure the scorching sun by day and the penetrating 
chill of the Syrian night, doubly hard’when the sleety 
rain fell on them, unsheltered as they were. Railway 
stations were filled with these pitiful refugees, and 
the country roads, as we saw them from our train, 
were lined with them, old men and boys, women and 
children, tramping the hundreds of miles they must 
go to reach their homes, all carrying loads upon their 
backs. The British are doing their utmost with their 
limited supply of locomotives and cars. But many 


re must yet perish from want before the Armenians can 


gain be self-supporting. 
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2. The rescue of women and girls. Here is a prob- 
Jem which will tax patience, tact, firmness, and sensi- 
tive delicacy to the utmost. Moslems look upon women 
as property, and upon children as possible recruits for . 
their civilization and their religion. I could wring 
the heart of every reader of these lines by relating 
what came to my personal knowledge. Suftice it that 
thousands of Armenian girls and women are even yet 
detained for evil purposes in Moslem homes. The Brit- 
ish Government has decreed that these must be given 
up. But what is to be done with them? Many already 
have young children and other multitudes are soon 
to become mothers. Some—not many—have so recon- 
ciled themselves to their bondage, or have so lost cour- 
age or self-respect, that they choose to remain where 
they are, sometimes, no doubt, through fear of violent 
death if they leave their present masters. 
Thousands have been forcibly tattooed, and though 
they dig these marks of disgrace from their faces with 
their finger-nails, they only disfigure themselves and 
make the brand more hideous. To house these un- 
fortunates is one of the pressing duties of the present 
time. The British have decreed that every Christian 
woman and girl thus detained shall be returned to her 
people for at least one week. After that she may 


‘choose what her future surroundings may be. In 


Aleppo our committee has taken two large houses in 


‘which to shelter these unfortunates, and noble Ameri- 


can women were making all ready, not only to provide 
them food and shelter, but to restore their self-respect, 
to cure them of the diseases with which they estimate 
at least eighty per cent. are afflicted, and to care for 
their unwelcome children. This is one of the largest 
of all the tasks attendant upon the restoration ofthe 
Armenians and should enlist the loyal support of all 
true men and women. 

3. The orphans. In the orphanage at Konia Miss 
Cushman showed us her “kindergarten class,” com- 
posed of sixty wee children, not one of whom knew 
his family name or could in any way be identified. To 
these, with grim humor, she had given a common family 
name, Avorian, meaning “Son of Exile.” Should this 
custom be generally adopted, that- name will become 
as common among Armenians as Smith and Jones 
among ourselves, and provide an unending reminder 
of the tragic deportations. How many helpless babies 
starved, perished from exposure or were most brutally 
killed, no one will ever know, but they were numbered 
by thousands. Of those living, yet having neither par- 
ents nor home, we found seventeen hundred in Pastor 
Shirigian’s orphanage at Aleppo and five hundred at 
Adana. Everywhere it was the same. The guesses as 
to the total number run into the hundreds of thousands, 
for, in addition to those already housed, there are vast 
numbers of little ones yet wandering helplessly about. 
Some of these, with life yet lingering in their emaci- 
ated bodies, were found by the members of our Com- 
mission who penetrated farthest into the interior. 
Within ten years, and increasingly every year there- 
after, the Armenian nation will be what we to-day 
make it. 


T IS this last thought that brings some measure of 

hope. One generation has been largely sacrificed, and 
most brutally. But Armenia is not extinguished. With 
recuperative powers unsurpassed among the nations 
of the world, a great Christian people may again pop- 
ulate the fertile plains of that inland empire, and not 
only become independent and powerful, but also con- 
tribute largely to the well-being of mankind, if America 
helps Armenia now! 
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THE HOME 


A Barometer 
MARY BRADFORD 


Days when the birds are singing, 
I feel like singing, too. 

Days when it’s wet and rainy, 
I almost ery, do you? 


Can outdoors get inside me, 
To make me feel that way? 

No matter what the weather, 
I feel just like each day. 


Pot of Gold 


ROSE BROOKS 


Aunt Margaret was weeding the garden 
one day between summer showers when 
she was startled by an almost baby voice 
shouting gleefully :— 

“Tt ended here! It ended here!” 

Straightening up from her weeding, she 
saw a tiny, hatless figure in faded blue 
overalls dash out of the dark woods across 
the road, his face flushed with running, 
his yellow hair in short damp curls all 
over his head. 

“Oh!” said the little figure. “Oh! Oh!” 
and with his eyes on the unbelievably gay 
garden, he ran across the grass to the 
garden wall. Seeing Aunt Margaret he 
smiled shyly and asked :— 

“Do fairies live here? Or do you?” 

“T’ve always thought they did,’ said 
Aunt Margaret gravely. “I like to live 
with them.” 

“They’d know,” the little figure went on. 
“They’d know in a minute. But it did end 
here, just as plain. I’ve tried so many 
times before. to find where one ended, but 
it always looks too far to go. But this 
one looked near, and I ran to the top of 
the hill, and it looked right over those 
woods,” pointing a chubby finger at the 
wooded hillside across the way. “It’s gone 
now,” he went on, turning an anxious little 
face skyward, “but I know it ended here,’ 
he concluded with infinite content. “Maybe 
you saw it?” he inquired with fresh eager- 
ness. “Maybe you know just ’zactly 
where it came down? And then I ran 
through the woods as fast as I could, and 
the sun came all out just before I could 
get through, and I never saw such a 
pretty garden, and the minute I saw it I 
knew it must be here. Didn’t you see it? 
Don’t you know just which flowers it’s 
under ?” 

Aunt Margaret looked at the flushed 
little face and into the big Sa blue 
eyes. 

“What's your name, little apparition?” 
she asked, smiling. “And I’m afraid I 
don’t know yet what ends in my garden.” 

“My name’s Jimsy,”’ replied the small 
figure hastily, then demanded in wide- 
eyed astonishment, “Didn’t you see the 
rainbow?” ; 

“Oh!” said Aunt Margaret, beginning 
to understand. “And you followed it and 
you think it came down in my garden?” 
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“T know it did,’ Jimsy stated firmly. 
“Tt was just as plain from the hilltop,— 
just behind the woods it came right 
down,—and right beyond the woods is 
your garden. Js it your garden?” 

“Yes, it’s my garden.” 

“Then I s’pose we'll have to divide it,— 
but I can haye half, can’t I?—’cause I 
found where it is.” 

“Divide it?’ Aunt Margaret asked help- 
lessly, and to herself she thought, “If only 
David would come home,—he’d under- 
stand in a minute,—but I told him he 
could stay till dark.” 

“Tt would be too bad if we had to dig up 
the whole garden before we found it, 
wouldn’t it?” asked Jimsy. 

“And what would we find if we did dig 
up all my poor flower children,’ asked 
Aunt Margaret gravely. 

“Why, the pot of gold!” explained Jimsy 
impatiently. “I just told you the rain- 
bow ended in your garden.” 

“Oh, yes,’ agreed Aunt Margaret 
hastily,, and added apologetically, ‘It’s 
some time ago that I was as small as you, 
and I haven’t remembered about the pot 
of gold for so long that I-didn’t quite 
know what you were talking about.” 

“Haven’t you any little boy?’ asked 
Jimsy so eagerly that Aunt Margaret 
answered in a surprised voice :— 

“Not any little boy of my very own,— 
but I have David. He would understand 
you much more quickly than I,” she 
added whimsically, remembering how 
often David left her at sea. 

“Who's David?” demanded Jimsy, with 


the same inexplicable eagerness. “Does 
‘he live with you all the time?” 
“David is my little nephew,’ Aunt 


Margaret replied. “I don’t live here all 
the time,—just summers. David stays 
with me,—he’s my boy for every summer.” 

“Oh!” said Jimsy, and his two blue eyes 
filled slowly with tears. But after a man- 
ful swallow or two he said: “Then Ill 
have to find it. Where’s a shovel?” 

Aunt’ Margaret was puzzled. ‘“Let’s 
walk through the garden, first,” she sug- 
gested. “Maybe you'll decide it’s too 
pretty to dig up.” 

Jimsy slipped a warm little hand into 
hers and followed through the garden 
paths. Most of the flowers were above 
his head, but he buried his nose in all he 
could reach and sniffed as appreciatively 
as the bees and humming-birds. 

“IT guess we can’t,” he admitted un- 
steadily, when they had wandered up and 
down all the little garden paths. “But 
I did want it! I don’t want to go back 
next week!” 

“Let’s go and talk. it over,’ comforted 
Aunt Margaret, and with the little hand 


‘still in hers she led him to the end of the 


garden where some seats were waiting 
under the birch trees. 

Lifting the little figure into her lap, she 
said: “There, now we can talk. And all 
I know about you in the world is that your 
name is Jimsy and that you followed the 
rainbow this afternoon and found it came 
down in my garden, and then we decided 
the flowers were too pretty to dig up, even 
for a poet of gold! And I don’t know where 
you live,—why haven’t I ever seen you 


J imsy. 
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before? I thought I’d seen every little 
boy for miles around. You're not lost?” 
she demanded in sudden alarm. 

“T don’t live anywhere here,” replied 
“IT wish I did. That's why I 
wanted the pot of gold. Mrs. Smith, up 
there,’—and again the chubby finger 
pointed up the hill,—“wrote and said she’d 
take a boy like me for two weeks, and I’ve 
been there a week, and she’s got so many 
boys of her own and she says everything 
to eat costs so much and she says she’d 
like to keep me all summer but she 
can’t.” 

Suddenly Jimsy’s head went down on 
Aunt Margaret’s shoulder and a muffled 
halting little voice told its story to the 
end. 

“And you thought if you found the pot 
of gold Mrs. Smith would have money 
enough to buy food, and you could stay 
all summer?” 

Jimsy’s curly head moved up and down 
and then snuggled close again. 

“And you've never been in the country 
before, and there are lots of little boys 
and girls in your Home who hayen’t ever 
been because not enough people like Mrs. 
Smith write and offer to take them for a 
little while?” 

Jimsy sat up and nodded. “It’s nicer 
in the country,” he said with a deep sigh. 
“You can*t chase butterflies and go berry- 
ing In the city. And I thought if you 
didn’t have— How old’s David?” 

“David? David’s nine,’ said . Aunt 
Margaret absently. 

“That’s two years older’n me,” said 
Jimsy. “Is that David? Somebody’s 
whistling.” 

Even as Jimsy spoke the whistling grew 
louder and the next minute up dashed 
David in his impetuous way. 

“Aunt Margaret, I didn’t stay’’—he be- 
gan, and stopped short at sight of Aunt 
Margaret with a strange little boy in her 
lap. 

“Come here, David,” said Aunt 
Margaret. “This is Jimsy. He’s visiting 
Mrs. Smith up on the hill. Take him up 
to your room and show him your birds’ 
nests while I write a note to Mrs. Smith. 
Then I want you to go back with him 
and bring back an answer to my note.” 

A few minutes later Aunt Margaret 
was filling two pockets with cookies. 
“Good-by, Jimsy.” She bent down and 
kissed the little upturned face. “Maybe 
we'll see you again very soon.” 

In an hour David raced in, breathless, 
with Mrs. Smith’s answer. Aunt Margaret 
read it in one glance and said,— 

“Did she tell Jimsy?” 

“Yes, she said you said you’d like to 
have Jimsy stay with us all summer if 
she could arrange it with the Home, and 
she said she could. And she said she'd. 
about made up her mind to keep him all 
summer herself because she never saw a 
child that ‘took to’ the country the way 
he does!” 

“T should think he does! Flying over the 
hills and through deep woods all alone to 
chase a rainbow! I am so glad it ended 
in our garden, David! What did Jimsy © 
say when she told him?” she demanded 
eagerly. 

“That’s Just what I was a ea to tell 


“es 
1 said David. “He just: danced all 
- the grass and kept saying, ‘I’m so. 
glad I didn’t dig up the garden! I’m so 
glad I didn’t dig up the garden!’ What 
did’ he mean, Aunt Margaret? Why is he 
- glad he didn’t dig up what garden?” 
And Aunt Margaret, laughing and push- 
ing him toward the stairs, said :— 
 ‘“Tet’s hurry and fix up the little room 
next to yours, so it will be all clean and 
cunning! And for once, David, I have a 
story to tell you, instead of your tellirg 
one to me!” 

When she had finished, David, at the 
window, his dreaming eyes following the 
cloud shadows that swept over the big 
mountain beyond the meadow, sighed his 
interest and said happily,— 

“Well, I should think it is better than 
a pot of gold, being here summers,—every- 
body knows that!” 

And Aunt Margaret answered in the 

( happiest voice in the world, “You and I 
think so, but isn’t it the most fun to have 
a little brown house for other people who 
think so to come to?” 


The Travels of the Little Toy Soldier 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Issued to TH® RwGIsTER by the Na- 
eee Kindergarten Association, New 
ork 


He was the largest and the best dressed 
ri and the bravest looking of all the toy 
soldiers in the toy shop. Some of the 
toy soldiers were made of paper and these 
a tore easily if they even tried to drill. 
/ Some of the toy soldiers were made of tin 
; and these bent if they had an encounter. 
t But this toy soldier, who stood head and 
4 shoulders above the others, was made of 

wood. He had once been part of a great 
pine-tree that stood in the forest, and his 
heart was as brave and true as the heart 
of the tree. 
His trousers were painted green with 
yellow stripes and his jacket was painted 
. red with gold buttons. He wore a painted 
blue cap upon the side of his head, with 
a band that went under his chin, and he 
- carried a wooden gun in ore arm. He 
could stand alone, for his wooden legs 
were glued to a block of wood, and his 
eyes were black and shining and his mouth 
was painted in a smile. 
When the Toy Soldier went from the 
toy shop to live in Gregory’s house the 
little boy thought that he had never seen 
such a fine soldier in his life. He made 
’ him captain of all the soldier ninepins 
and guard: of the toy ace and he took 


: gory’s neighbor, 
Ps Gregory. 
Bua nice dom Soldier!” J ames said. 


came over to hina 
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Then the two little boys began pulling 
the Toy Soldier to see which could get 
him away from the other, and the Toy 
Soldier did not like it at all. He was 
fond of a good battle, but not of a quarrel. 
He decided that he would not stay in a 
house where there was a quarrelsome boy, 
and so he tumbled out of a window that 
was close by and fell, down, down to the 
street below. 

The Toy Soldier had not lain long on 
the sidewalk when Harold passed by and 
picked him up. 

“T wanted a Toy Soldier and here is 
the finest one I ever saw,’ Harold said, 
and he slipped the soldier inside his coat 
and started on, for he was going to school. 
The Toy Soldier lay close to Harold’s 
watch that was tick, tick, ticking the 
time away, but Harold loitered and at 
last he stopped to play a game of marbles 
with another little boy whom he met. “I 
don’t -care if I am late for school,’ he 
said. 

“Oho!” thought the Toy Soldier, and 
as the two little boys played he dropped 
out from under Harold’s coat and into the 


gutter. When Harold reached _ school, 
late, the Toy Soldier was gone. 


Joe found the Toy Soldier in the gutter 
and ran home with him to his mother. 

“T have a Toy Soldier!” he said. 

“How brave he looks,’ said Joe’s 


‘| mother. 


All the rest of the day the Toy Soldier 
went about with Joe and listened to what 
he said and watched what he did. 

“T can’t go to the grocer’s; I’m afraid 
of his dog.” 

“T can’t put in that nail. I am afraid 
that the hammer will slip and hit my 
finger.’ This was what the Toy Soldier 
heard. Then it was Joe’s bedtime and 
the Toy Soldier went upstairs with him 
to bed, but Joe cried all the way. 

“Tm afraid of the dark!” he said. 

When Joe was asleep the Toy Soldier 
sHpped out ef his hand and fell into a 
scrap-basket. He knew very well that he 
ecouldn’t stay with a child who was a 
coward. 

No one saw the Toy Soldier when the 
basket was emptied in the morning. ‘He 
went with the scraps into a huge bag and 
then into a wagon, and then into a factory 
where men sorted the cloth to make it into 
paper. One of these men found the Toy 
Soldier and took him home to his little 
boy, who was lame and had to stay alone 
all day. 

“Has it been a good day, John?’ his 
father asked. 

“Oh, yes!” laughed John as he hugged 
the Toy Soldier. 

“You have my supper ready just in 
time,’ his father said, watching the soup 
bubbling in a shining pot on the stove. 

“And I cleaned a little and set the 
table,’ John said. 

“Has your back hurt you very much to- 
day?’ asked his father. 

“A little, but I don’t mind that,” John 
said. “See how fine the Toy Soldier looks 
standing on the table!” 

“Oho!” thought the Toy Soldier, “now I 
have found a place where I can stay. 
Here is another soldier, cheerful, and will- 
ing to work, and brave!” — 


4 
_ 
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Relief of Children © 


The Czecho-Slovak Government has re- 
quested Mr. Herbert Hoover, director- 
general of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, that Miss Julia Lathrop, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Children’s 
Relief in Washington, may be sent, dur- 
ing the coming winter, to visit European 
countries to advise in regard to children’s 
relief. In Czecho-Slovakia, at the present 


| timé, three hundred and fifty thousand 


children are receiving one meal a day 
from the National Czecho-Slovak Child 
Welfare Society, which owes its organiza- 
tion to the American Relief Administra- 
tion. It is hoped by the time the harvest 
is in that the condition of the countless 
thousands of underfed children in Central 
Europe will be much improved. In the 
meantime America is urged to contribute 
milk and fats in as large quantities as 
possible. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Visit 


Cardinal Mercier, the distinguished 
prelate of Belgium, is expected to arrive 
in the United States about the middle of 
September. He will visit Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Washington, Portland, 
Ore., and as many other cities as his 
time will permit. He is coming as 
Belgium’s representative to thank the 
American people for the aid they gave 
his countrymen during the war. Cardinal 
Mercier is particularly interested in the 
northwestern part of the United States, 
from a boyhood remembrance of Indian 
stories told him by his uncle, Monseigneur 
Croquet, who, in early days, when the 
Northwest was chiefly inhabited by Ind- 
ians, was a missionary there. In his old 
age, Monseigneur Croquet returned to 


Belgium, and Cardinal Mercier, then an. 


imaginative boy, has never lost interest 
in his uncle’s tales of the Red Men. 


New Method of Ship Christening 


At the recent christening, in a Maine 
shipyard, of the four-masted schooner 
Helen Barnet Gring, an’ innovation was 
introduced by using American Beauty 
roses and by releasing two white doves, 
as tokens of christening, in place of 
breaking the customary bottle of cham- 


pagne. 
YOUNG INDIA India Home Rule League of 

¥ America, is recommended by 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library, $1.50 a year, Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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Unitarians and Armenia 


In the past, many of the great Armen- 
ophiles have been noted Uni- 
tarian leaders 


An open letter to every Unitarian 
minister 


Dear Sir,—A movement is being under- 
taken among the Armenians of America 
which I believe will be of interest to Uni- 
tarians and which I, therefore, take the 
liberty of bringing to your attention. An 
Armenian Reconstruction Committee has 
been recently appointed by the Armenian 
National Union of America to take up the 
question of Reconstruction in Armenia 
and, so far as is possible, to carry forward 
plans in this direction. It seems hardly 
fitting that they should undertake this 
work without the moral and material co- 
operation of native Americans. They can 
always be counted upon to do their part, 
as their record in transmitting money and 
clothing both before and during the war 
shows. But the task before them is tre- 
mendous and ealls for all possible help. 
Besides, the loyalty of the Armenians to 
America during the war was remarkable. 
In the Liberty Loans, for example, they 
always stood very near the top, in propor- 
tion to their number, among the foreign 
nationalities. For reasons like these, and 
because they need American advice and 
experience, it has seemed only proper to 
form an American Committee to co-operate 
with them. 

I have only begun to organize; but, so 
far, I have secured the approval and the 
promise of help from such representative 
persons as Mr. Moorfield Storey; Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, who is acting as 
temporary chairman; Mrs. Maud Howe 
BHuiiott; Mrs. George Minot Baker, presi- 
dent of the Federated Clubs of Massa- 
chusetts, who will make an effort to enlist 
the support of the clubs; Mrs. George W. 
Coleman, president of the Boston Wom- 

_en’s City Club; Rey. Harold Marshall, 
editor of The Universalist Leader; and 
others who will try to advance the work 
through the members of their associations. 
Several magazines and weeklies have 
promised space for publicity and ap- 
peals,—among them THE CrHRISsTIAN REG- 
ISTER. 

My reason for believing that the Uni- 
tarians would be particularly likely to 
wish to help this cause is due to the fact 
that in the past many of the great 
Armenophiles of the country have been 
Unitarians. Julia Ward Howe, a letter 
from whose daughter I am enclosing, 
Edwin D. Mead, Edward Everett Hale, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Henry B. Black- 
well, Charles Gordon Ames, Edward H. 
Clement, Edward A. Horton, Lucia Ames 
Mead, and Alice Stone Blackwell have all 
genuinely appreciated the significance and 
value of the Armenian spirit, and have 
cared as deeply for the political emancipa- 
tion of Armenia as have the Armenians 
themselves. It is friendship of this type 
that we now particularly crave for 
Armenia, and I personally feel that the 
Unitarian churches are especially cap- 
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able of supplying it. The question is: 
Would the Unitarian churches -be willing 
to contribute to some definite piece of Re- 
construction work,—an orphanage, an in- 
dustrial or agricultural colony, or a school, 
for example,—and to share with native 
Armenians in the direction of such work? 

It is needless, I am sure, to remind you 
that no nation has ever been called upon 
to face so appalling a situation as that 
which confronts the Armenian people to- 
day,—and yet, given their political inde- 
pendence, they will face it with courage, 
and even with enthusiasm. It is an un- 
usual privilege, I think, to assist in the 
preservation of such an amazingly valiant 
race, and when we remember that the 
pains and losses which have been inflicted 
upon the Armenians were made possible, 
largely, through the faithlessness and in- 
difference of the Western world, the op- 
portunity presents itself in the form of 
a real duty. 

I have sent out by mail a great number 
of books and pamphlets which may indi- 
cate some of the claims that Armenia has 
upon us on grounds more moving perhaps 
than that of mere pity, sufficient though 
that ground is. If you have already re- 
ceived copies of these books and pam- 
phlets and have read them, will you kindly 
place them in your church library or 
pass them on to some one who would 
make good use of them? 

I regret to have been obliged to write 
at such length, but as I could not hope 
for a personal interview, I thought- it 
necessary to explain the matter as fully as 
possible. 

Faithfully yours, 
BrertHa 8. PAPAZIAN, 
Field Secretary. 


Julia Ward Howe and Armenia 


The following is a copy of Mrs. Maud 
Howe LHlliott’s reply to Mrs. Papazian’s 
request that she authorize the use of her 
mother’s name (Mrs. Julia Ward Howe) 
in connection with a memorial in the form 
of some definite piece of Reconstruction 
work in Armenia. 

RHODE ISLAND AVENUE, ° 
NEweort, R.L., 
June 23, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. Papazian,—I am deeply 
interested in the work for Armenia 
and shall be very happy to give you 
my name and sympathy and any co- 
operation that I can possibly give for 
your enterprise. My mother had this 
cause deeply at heart and it seems to 
me most fitting and lovely that you 
should use her name in this work, 
making it memorial to her, so that she 
stilk may have her part in this good 
work as she has by her Battle Hymn 
had her part in the late war. 

I regret that I can only serve in an 
honorary capacity. I live far from the 
centres of life and am actively en- 
gaged in very heavy work, so that I 
ean only give you my blessing and 
my godspeed. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Maup Hown ELuiorr. 
Mrs. Bertha Papazian. 


. 
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Boston Under Prohibition 


With remarkable success a great soctal tre- 
form has already proved tts worth 

Boston has for years been known as 
one of the. wettest cities in the country. 
The Christian Endeavor World says, how- 
ever, that some of the results of war- 
time prohibition are already becoming 
manifest and it will be interesting to fol- 
low them up as we adjust ourselves to the 
new conditions. 

The policemen when asked what effect 
prohibition had upon their work replied: 
“Nothing doing now but pulling boxes. 
Fourteen drunks yesterday, when we used 
to have three or four hundred.” 

The Boston Globe for Monday, July 28, 
had the following news item :— 

“Yesterday Nantasket Beach had one 
of the largest and most orderly crowds 
in its history. Officers at police head- 
quarters say the Park Reservation esti- 
mated the throng at one hundred thou- 
sand, and the most remarkable feature of 
the day was that not one arrest was made. 

“Restaurant-keepers and hotel-owners 
on the State Reservation, where liquor 
was never sold, report that since the dry 
law went into effect business has increased 
threefold. 

“The police seldom make an arrest now 
on the big days, and the State officers 
have discontinued trying to locate drunks. 

“Steamboat officials report that on the 
last trip to Boston now the crowd is 
orderly compared with the rough times 
they used to have in the days of old. 

“More women and children frequent the 
popular resort now than in many years 
previous. More church picnies are seen 
this year at the beach, and the outings 
and banquets held so far this season out- 
number those of the past five years. All 
say that prohibition is the cause.” 

A few of the saloons have kept open for 
the sale of near-beers; but they are al- 
most deserted, and look like a banquet- 
room the morning after. 

At a recent convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Furniture Association the presi- 
dent told the members to prepare for the 
biggest boom in business they had ever 
known. He said that it was the common 
experience in localities where prohibition 
was established that most of the money 
that had previously gone to the saloon now 
went for home-furnishings. 

Notice has just been given of the dis- 
banding of the Boston police vice squad, 
a group of special police who followed up 
cases of immorality, vice, and crime, the 
result of drink. With the closing of the 
saloons their business is gone; they are 
no longer needed. — ; 

Some people are still discussing the 
question of a saloon substitute. Some one 
has wisely said that “we do not need a 
substitute for the saloon any more than 
for the appendix.” Just cut it out; that’s 
all. 

It is simply wonderful that so tremen- 
dous a social revolution should have come 
about so quietly. Not a case of riot or 
public protest has been reported. Five 
years from now we shall marvel how we. 
ever permitted the saloon to exist. 


af Perseverance 


Our greatest glory is not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we fall.— 
Confucius. 


Sunday > 


They go from strength to strength— 
Ps. lovxiv. 7. 


Man, if he do but live within the light 
’ Of high endeavors, daily spreads abroad 
- His being armed with strength that can- 
ye not fail. : : 
; —William Wordsworth. 


- Monday 

' I the Lord search the heart, I try the 
reins, even to give every man according 
Ts - to his ways, and according to the fruit of 
- his doings.—Jer. evii. 10. 

The tendency to persevere, to persist 
in spite of hindrances, discouragements, 
ss and impossibilities—it is this that in all 
things distinguishes the strong soul from 
the weak.— Carlyle. 


One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward ; 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 

wrong would triumph, 

- Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 

i better, sleep to wake. 


—Robert Browning. 


Tuesday 


If ye know these things, happy are ye 
as ye do them.—John «iii. 17. 


The heights by great men reached and 
kept | 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions. slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Wednesday 


First the blade, then the ear, after that 
_ the full corn in the ear.—Mark iv. 28. 


A small force, if it never lets up, will 
accumulate effects more considerable than 
_ those of much greater forces if these work 
_ inconsistently. The ceaseless whisper of 
_ the more permanent ideals, the steady |} 
tug of truth and justice, give them but 
- time, must walk the world in their direc- 
Cena a har James. 
A t " 
fi: — With time and patience, the’ mulberry 
¥ leaf becomes satin.—Chinese Proverb. 
s0% ‘ 
F ° on _ Tharsday 
i m0 send. out thy light and thy truth : 
det them eae me.—Ps. «liii. 3. 


raven is not readies by a single bound ; 

But we build the ladder by which we 
rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies, 


round. 
—J. G. Holland. 


Friday 


I have no greater joy than to hear that 
my children walk in truth.—3 John 4. 


A pocket-handkerchief to hem— 
Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear! 
How many stitches it will take 

Before it’s done, I fear. 


Yet set a stitch, and then a stitch, 
And stitch and stitch away, 
Till stitch by stitch the hem is done; 
And after work is play! 
—C. G. Rossetti. 


Saturday 


The ways of the Lord are right, and 
the just shall walk in them.—dHosea wiv. 9. 


Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, 
And press with vigor on! 

A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 
And an immortal crown. 


—Philip Doddridge. 


Europe’s Vast Money-Needs 


The financial bolstering of war-impover- 
tshed countries is a stern necessity 


The amount of money needed to re- 
habilitate the war-bled countries of 
Europe almost passes comprehension. The 
requirements of Russia alone for recon- 
struction purposes during the next ten 
years are estimated by Dr. Joseph M. 
Goldstein, professor of political economy 
in the University of Moscow, at over $56,- 
000,000,000. 

The financial bolstering of the Euro- 
pean countries will not be merely altruis- 
tie on our part. Unless they are set firmly 
on their financial feet, they will be un- 
able to trade with us, and we shall there- 
by be greatly the losers. Immense and 
mutually profitable traffic is awaiting our 
action in this direction. Therefore, we 
note with pleasure that United States 
Senator Bdge of New Jersey has intro- 
duced a bill enabling American investors 
.to finance foreign purchasers of American 
goods. This measure authorizes large 
business interests to form corporations 
capitalized at hundreds of millions of 
dollars, to extend credits and supplies to 
war-devastated sections of Hurope.. Such 
corporations may exercise banking func- 
tions, and advance cash to foreign pur- 
chasers on their plants or other security. 
Against mortgages thus placed the cor- 
porations may issue debentures, using the 
money raised on debentures for payment 
to American exporters for their goods. 
One great merit of this plan is that it pro- 
vides only for government supervision and 
not for government participation. The en- 
terprise will be wholly private. The bill 
is in principle a perfect solution of a very 
urgent and complicated problem.—Leslie’s 
| Magaz ime. [ 


b= = 


And we mount to its Sansui round by ; 


New Uses for Alcohol 


Cheaper industrial alcohol will help reduce 
the cost of living 


‘The Prohibition Enforcement Bill con- 
tains one important section that has been 
generally overlooked. This related to the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. By re- 
moving the severe restrictions heretofore 
imposed, it is declared that the passage 
of the law will reduce the cost of de- 
natured alcohol by 40 per cent. This 
would greatly increase the possibilities of 
its use for heat, light, and power pur- 
poses, as it would then be cheaper than 
gasolene. This would also help to solve 
the problem of saving much of the invest- 
ments in distilleries now threatened with 
destruction. For it would give them a 
new field of profitable exploitation. 

Up to 1906, all grain alcohol made in the 
United States had to pay the high in- 
ternal revenue tax levied on beverage 
alecohol—whether it was used for indus- 
trial purposes or not. ‘This gave an 
enormous advantage to the industries of 
Germany which had made great strides 
by means of tax-free denatured alcohol. 
So Congress provided that denatured 
alcohol should be tax-free, which almost 
cut the price in two. But Congress did 
not remove the statutory restrictions upon 
the manufacture of alcohol, which had . 
been necessary for the proper taxation of 
the beverage product. No distillery could 
run continuously. It could operate only 
six days a week. Then there were severe 
restrictions concerning methods, all of 
which prevented cheap production. 

It was really the war that taught the 
costliness of these statutes. When Gen- 
eral Pershing cabled that he had to have 
1,000 tonS of mustard gas daily—requir- 
ing the use of 1,000 tons of alcohol a day 
—it was found that all the distilleries of . 
the country could make only 500 tons a 
day. So the distilleries were permitted to 
run without restraint. This resulted in a 
1,000-ton-a-day output. The Prohibition 
Enforcement Bill contains a chapter de- 
voted exclusively to the repeal of all the 
restraining laws, and our _ industries 
should reap the benefit. For to cheapen 
industrial alcohol to a point where it can 
compete with oil for fuel and power means 
to cut a big dent into the high cost of 
living.—Leslie’s Magazine. 


The: « Ghildreh’s.: Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TWO EXTRACTS FROM “L’HUMAINE TRAGEDIE,” BY TIGRANE POLAT, AN ARMENIAN ARTIST OF PARIS, FRANCE 


America, “Noblesse Oblige Ke 


In Liberty Loan drives, Armenians were al- 
ways near the top of the list. Now 
ts the time to reciprocate 


BERTHA SULLIVAN PAPAZIAN 
(Mrs. Papazian has done distinguished 
work in civics and social service in this 
country and in Canada, as speaker, writer, 
and organizer. She has directed a settle- 
ment house and has organized a Monites- 
sori school, summer camps, 
babies, and classes in handicrafts. She 
has doné much socially significant work 
through the medium of community dra- 
matics. In the evening recreation centres 
of the city of Boston, her services in this 
field were of marked value. In women’s 
movements in this country, both during 
and before the war, Mrs. Papazian has 
played a prominent part. She has brought 
large sections of our foreign population— 
Italian, Jewish, and Polish—into per- 
suasive contact with English speech and 
with our best thought and ideals through 
the presentation of fairy, folk, and other 
plays of literary quality. She has been an 
unwearying champion of the Armenian 
cause. As the wife of an Armenian of 
leadership, as well as through her own 
activities, she has come into wide and 
intimate contact with the Armenian peo- 
ple, and is one of the leading interpreters 
of Armenia to-day. She has lectured ex- 
tensively as representative of the Armen- 
ian National Union. She is the author 
of “The Tragedy of Armenia,” and of 
many magazine articles on the same sub- 


clinics for. 


ject. 
journal “Armenia” founded under the 
honorary editorship of Julia Ward Howe, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, and other Americans of dis- 
tinction. We commend her work and the 
cause of Armenian Relief.— EHDITOR. ) 


The Armenian General Benevolent 
Union was organized in 1906. Nine 
years later, at the outbreak of the 
war, it had 158 branches throughout 
the world: 5 in Africa, 63 in Turkey, 29 
in Europe, 3 in India, and 58 in America ; 
had employed $200,000 for charitable, in- 
dustrial, and educational purposes in Ar- 
menia and Cilicia; was maintaining 42 
schools; and had a capital of $253,835. 
The year 1915 saw the greater part, if 
not all, of these activities destroyed, and 
the membership of most of the branches 
of the home country annihilated. But the 
determination to succor and to serve has 
not relaxed and when the Union was un- 
able to reach the interior of the country, 
it set up out-stations for the refugees at 
Cairo, Port Said, Damascus. More re- 
cently it has begun activities in Cilicia, at 
Dort-Yol and Mersina. In these various 
ways it has disbursed within the period of 
eight months the sum of $125,000. 

This sum, it should be said, by no means 
represents the amount raised since the 
beginning of the war by the Armenians of 
the world and expended through other 
channels, American, French, and British, 
for purposes political and military as well 


She edited for a year the American 


as for relief. The colony in America alone 
has sent, both as contributions to public 
needs and as remittances to relatives and 
friends in distress, sums that reach into 
the millions. The fact is well worth men- 
tioning, the more so since it has been en- 
tirely unheralded by press or speech; and 
the day of our intense preoccupation with 
other countries and matters having some- 
what passed, it seems fitting that we 
should begin to regard this question more 
intimately, from this internal side, with 
the view of offering what support and 
service we can. The adage that God helps 
them that help themselves awaits exempli- 
fication in this particular work so far as 
support from non-Armenian sources is con- 
cerned, and for us to play Providence in 
the matter would be a fine tribute to this 
people as well as a most repaying task. 
Only lately the work of the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union has grown in 
significance from the fact that it has been 
appointed by the Armenian National 
Union to act as its Committee on Ar- 
menian Reconstruction. As in all other 
movements, so in this of reconstruction, 
the American colony looms large in the 
affairs of the nation, and may be expected 
to play a notable part. A further claim 
upon our interest lies in the fact that a 
committee of distinguished Americans is 
already being formed to co-operate, In 
this latter aspect, from the American point 
of view, there surely enters the gracious 
persuasions of noblesse oblige, because, 
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pressed though the Armenians of the 
country were during the war for the 
means to repair the losses of their home 
people and to finance their political cause, 
they none the less, both as American 
citizens and as residents in our country, 


‘took upon themselves heavy responsibili- 


ties, ranking sometimes first and always 
near the top among the foreign nationali- 
ties in the Loan drives, supporting de- 
votedly the Red Cross work, and serving 
with loyalty and distinction both in the 
Army and in the engineering and other de- 
partments. 

~ Although nothing brings them greater 
cheer than the friendly help and counsel 
of American friends of other than Armen- 
ian birth, they have been slow to seek it 
directly of themselves, and consequently 
they are all the more grateful to those 
friends who have come forward at this 
juncture in this intimate way. Money and 
clothing are sadly needed to continue the 
work already begun and to finance the 
new undertakings in prospect. 

Checks should be sent to Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, that loyal and distin- 
guished friend, who is acting as tempo- 
rary chairman and treasurer, and should 
be addressed to her at the office of 
the Armenian Reconstruction Committee, 
Room 5380, Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass.; and clothing should be sent in the 
care of the Committee to the same ad- 
dress. For further information address 
the writer. 

It is a happiness to be able to state that 
already the work numbers among its 
friends the following men and women 
known for their large-minded and disin- 
terested public service: Mrs. Fannie B. 
Ames, Prof. George Peirce Baker, Mrs. 
George Minot Baker, Miss Katharine Lee 
Bates, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield, Mr. Hdward A. Chandler, Mrs. 
George W. Coleman, Rev. Frederick 
Eliot, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs. Her- 
bert Gurney, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, Rey. Harold 
Marshall, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. 
Laura EK. Richards, and Mr. Moorfield 
Storey. 


Rescuing Two Freight-Car Loads of 
Orphans 
How one dominant determined person in the 
tight may overcome many evil- 
minded ones i 
Four of us, members of the Commission 
sent out by the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near Hast, were in Konia 
(the Iconium of Paul’s journeys) on Sun- 
day, May 18, 1919. We had all spoken ata 
joint meeting of the two Armenian Chris- 
tian churches, the Gregorian and the 


- Protestant, and were dining with Miss 


Cushman and her staff, when my story 
begins. She had just whispered to me that 
she was likely to be called away, as two 
box-ears, filled with Armenian orphans, 
had arrived at the railway station, and 
she was responsible for their safety, 
when a British officer entered, unan- 
nounced, and bade her come. at once. She 
begged us all to proceed with our dinner, 
and withdrew. 

An hour later I took the ramshackle 
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horse-car from her door to my hotel, 
which happened to be beside the railway 
station. Arriving at the end of the line I 
heard the voices of children, but whether 
in boisterous play or in terror I could not 
at first determine. My uniform gave me 
entrance to the train yard, and there I 
saw a strange sight. Two freight cars 
(we all travelled by such means over the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad road) stood on_ the 
tracks, crowded with children. 

It seems that a priest of the Armenian 
(Gregorian) church had gathered 180 
Armenian orphans from Moslem houses in 
and about Czesarea and was sending 
them, huddled in two freight cars, to the 
Patriarch of his church at Constantinople. 
By some mischance, two Moslem women 
had gained entrance to the cars and had 
made the children believe that they were 
being abducted from their rightful homes 
by very wicked people. The orphans 
ranged in age from six to twelve, and as 
most of them had been taken from de- 
ported Armenians, three and four years 
earlier, they did not know their own 
names or the fact that they were Ar- 
menians and not Turks. It was not diffi- 
cult, therefore, for these Turkish women 
to make them believe that it was the 
Moslems who were their friends, and that 
Christians were their enemies. When the 
children had arrived at Konia, two Turk- 
ish policemen became involved in the plot. 
They told the children that they were be- 
ing carried off to be murdered, and that 
it was “men who wore hats” who would 
cut their throats or otherwise destroy 
them. When, therefore, I approached the 
open cars containing the children, the fact 
that I wore a hat threw them into a panic, 
their terrified wailings becoming shrieks 
of terror, accompanied with wild gesticula- 
tions. 

Seeing that my presence there was 
harmful, I went into the office of the rail- 
way station, where I found Miss Cush- 
man engaged in a conversation that had 
evidently become a controversy, and con- 
trolling the situation by an inflexible will. 
One of the two offending policemen had 
already been arrested. The other one was 
put behind the bars while I was there. 
The two Moslem women were summarily 
silenced, and although permitted to pro- 
ceed on their way, were placed under 
guard to prevent their re-entering the 
ears of the orphans. Certain high Turk- 
ish officials, representing both the city and 
the province of Konia, were led to accept 
her plans for the forwarding of the chil- 
dren to Christian protection at Constanti- 
nople. The representatives of the British 
army in charge of railway transportation 
in Syria and Asia Minor sent telegrams to 
the Patriarch at Constantinople to receive 
and protect the children. They also tele- 
graphed to ‘the other British officers along 
the line to see that the plans should be 
effectively enforced. They requested and 
obtained from the Italian troops, then 
guarding Konia for the Allies, a detail of 
six armed guards to accompany the chil- 
dren on their way and see that no further 
mischance befell them. Finally an Ar- 
menian and his wife, known to and trusted 
by Miss Cushman, were put in charge of 
the two carloads of orphans, to give them 
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all possible care and to calm and reassure 
them. 

That one woman should accomplish all 
this, in a Moslem centre and in the face of 
such difficulties, was a marvellous illustra- 
tion of personal power. . Moslems are 
eager to secure Christian children that 
they may bring them up as Turks and 
Mohammedans. One hundred and eighty 
children were a prize they would not 
easily relinquish. Yet by the power of 
her own character, the background of 
many years of unselfish life, devoted to 
doing good to Moslems as to Christians, 
and by the assurance she felt and was 
able to make others feel as to the absolute 
righteousness of her position in this con- 
troversy, she was able to thwart a care- 
fully laid plot and make even interested 
opponents join in carrying out her will. 

On leaving Konia that night we found 
that the box-car in which we were to live 
for the next few days as we were carried 
toward Constantinople was next to those 
containing the orphans. By day and by 
night, as we stopped at the various Turk- 
ish stations, I was on guard, watchful lest 
Miss Cushman’s good offices might still be 
thwarted by Moslem craft, for we were 
travelling through the enemy’s country. 
But the guards that had been set over 
them, both civil and military, were faith- 
ful to their trust, and no unfit person was 
permitted to approach. 

It was touching to see how tenderly 
they cared for the little ones, gradually 
winning their confidence. Far more touch- 
ing was it to see Armenian mothers, at 
the various stations, coming to the ears 
to look at the assembled orphans, hoping 
against all probability that they might 
find their own lost children. No such 
recognitions were made, or were even 
possible. Mother and child might, after 
such a long separation, look each other in 
the face and neither know the other. 
Above the pathos and the tragedy, the one 
feature of the whole incident that stands 
out most vividly is the majestic strength 
of the consecrated woman who _ so 
mastered the situation. To those of us 
who came to know her and her history 
during these last terrible war years, as 
she stood alone in that whirlpool of plots ~ 
and massacres, Miss Cushman’s person- 
ality gives such evidence of the greatness 
of human nature as to overbalance all 
olse. W. LL. 


Recreational Supervisor in Prison 


In the Kansas State Reformatory, says 
The Survey, a very important new posi- 
tion has just been established, that of Di- 
rector of Social and Physical Education. 
Too often the recreational and physical 
development of boys and young men in 
reformatories is haphazardly conducted, 
even where it is conducted at all. The 
first incumbent of this position, J. Fuller 
Groom, writes: “We have already put on 
a programme of singing and play which 
has attracted considerable attention and 
comment. We are trying to develop free- 
dom, initiative, and are endeavoring to 
apply principles that will make a re- 
sponsible group sentiment so that later on 
we may introduce self-government. 
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Across Armenia in a Ford 


A report of Near East conditions which con- 
firms the statements of other 
eye-wttness reporters 


JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 


On the 5th of March I left Constanti- 
nople for Derindje, the headquarters for 
the supplies of our Relief Committee, 
and on the 6th I started down the Bagdad 
Line- with a train of twenty-two cars 
loaded with supplies and with workers to 
be distributed down the Line. 

The supplies and workers were left at 
Konia, Adana, and Tarsus, with final de- 
posit at Aleppo. I was accompanied by 
Dr. Gates, president of Robert College, 
and our plan was to proceed into the 
interior by way of Ourfa, Mardin, and 
Harpout, and so on out by way of Malatia 
and Sivas to Marsovan and Samsoun. 

On arriving at Aleppo we found that 
General Allenby had sent orders that we 
were not to be allowed to go into the 
interior of Turkey beyond the area of 
effectual British control. This order was 
given because of the fact that a few 
days before our arrival a British officer 
in attempting to reach Dirbekir with an 
automobile had been handled roughly and 
compelled to leave his automobile and 
practically everything he possessed, and 
the fear was that something would happen 
to us, perhaps worse than that, and the 
British would be asked to rescue us from 
the hands of the Kurds or Turks. 

We endeavored in every way possible 
to secure change of this order by corre- 
spondence and by telegraph, but failed. I 
started then for Cairo, as the British of- 
ficials at Aleppo had expressed their will- 
ingness to have the order changed. At 
Cairo I had a long interview with General 
Allenby and secured a reversal of the 
order, with full promise to make the con- 
templated trip. I at once wired Aleppo 
to make preparations, and Mr. Riggs, who 
was at Ourfa at the time, started at once 
with one of our workers in his Ford car 
by way of Severek and Dirbekir, reach- 
ing Harpout in two days from Ourfa. 

mw we 

In the meantime Dr. Gates found that 
it was impossible for him to take time 
for the entire trip, and he had started back 
for Constantinople with his son Moore. I 
returned to Aleppo and.on the 24th of 
April, at nine in the morning, accompanied 
by Dr. Dodd, Dr. Bartlett, a representa- 
tive of the Sunday-school party, Mr. 
Means, and Mr. Farnsworth. We had 
with us on flat cars two Ford touring- 
cars and one two-ton Reo truck, with some 
supplies for Mardin and equipment for 
our own journey, which included over a 
ton of gasolene, as we knew none could 
be found again until we reached Con- 
stantinople. 

At Tel-Abiadh we reached the limit of 
British control and found that we had 
three or four days to wait before the 
weekly Turkish train would be‘in. Mr. 
Weeden, who had been located at Ourfa, 
met us with one of our two-ton Reo 
_ trucks, and Dr. Dodd and I went up to 

‘ 
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Ourfa for a day and got thoroughly in: 
We did not: 


touch with the work there. 
reach Mardin until after dark on the 28th 
of April, but at the junction from which 
we branched from the Bagdad Railway 
we were met by the Turkish Mudir and 
the head of the Jandarmie, saying they 
had received instructions from the Goy- 
ernor of Mardin to meet us and to afford 
us any assistance possible. 

At Mardin the Governor sent down 
horses to take us to the city, as the rail- 
way station is at the foot of a mountain. 
We were in Mardin on the 29th, where the 
Turkish officials did everything for us pos- 
sible. Our cars and trucks were unloaded 
and brought up to the city. We found the 
missionaries in good spirits. 

DS) 

On the 380th of April we took to the 
roads and were in Dirbekir in the middle 
of the afternoon. We were met there by 
the Vali and were his guests until we left 
the morning of May 2. He had furnished 
a house for us and we were royally enter- 
tained. We found the condition of the 
city deplorable beyond power of words 
to describe. With very few exceptions, 
the Armenian houses, churches, and school- 
buildings were in ruins. There was- not 
a native priest in the city or ecclesiastic 
of any kind living. The only ecclesiastic 
in the city was an Armenian Catholic 
priest, who himself was*a refugee from 
Ezroum, an old and broken-down man, 
but with splendid spirit. He gathered the 
Armenians together and we met them, 
and it was depressing to see their terror 
and appeals regarding the hopelessness 
which shadowed them. 

On May 3 we started for Harpout, after 
having left one hundred pounds in Dirbe- 
kir to help the Armenians care for three 
hundred or four hundred orphans that 
were on their hands. We were getting 
along finely to Harpout when a road gave 
way under our truck and one of the 
wheels hung over the precipice, which 
ended forty feet below in a roaring tor- 
rent, for about three hours. We finally 
succeeded in getting it back on the road 
and started again on our way. This de- 
layed us so we did not reach Harpout 
that day, but camped on the ‘side of the 
road. We had hardly got down when 
Mr. Riggs and Mr. Vrooman, accompa- 
nied by the Harpout Vali and the head 
of the military forces at Harpout, ap- 
peared. They remained in a near-by vil- 
lage overnight and on the morning of 
Sunday, the 4th, in Mr. Riggs’s car, the 
Governor, the military commander, and 
myself rode into Harpout. The rest of 
the party came in about noon, and we 
were there until the 7th. 

We left Mr. Means at Hasapout, with 
Mr. Riggs and Mr. Vrooman, to take 
charge of the Industrial Department in 
which more than a thousand children 
refugees were already engaged. We found 
there that Miss Jakobson had done a 
marvellous work in holding things to- 
gether, in gathering about her a great 
number of orphans. Under most unfayor- 
able conditions she had established and 
was conducting a number of orphan 
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homes. Too much cannot be said concern- 
ing the work she had done single-handed 
and alone. 

Mr. Ehman, in charge of the German 
work, had left a few days before our 


-arrival, and a Swiss woman was left in 


charge of the German orphan work for the 
present, but they were eager to pass it all 
over to us as soon as we were ready to 
take it up. 

On the 7th of May we went .to Malatia, 
making the journey in about. six hours. 
There is a good wooden bridge across 
the Euphrates. In Malatia we got a 
hearty reception from the Governor, who 
with some five hundred Turks was out on 
the road to give us welcome. We found 
here that Armenians were in somewhat 
the same condition as in Dirbekir, broken 
and fearful. The Governor, who by the 
way is a Kurd and not a lover of the 
Turk, guaranteed every protection for the 
Armenians in his power. Incidentally, I 
might state that we left our motor-truck 
in Harpout and took gasolene and our 
individual supply on the two Ford cars 
for the entire journey to Samsoun. 

We were parts of four days in reaching 
Sivas. We met our worst roads in that 
section. There was much rain and more 
mud. Had we secured permission when 
we first asked for it to take the journey, 
we probably would not have been able to 
get through. We reached Sivas about 
noon on May 11 and found Miss Graffan 
and some of our relief workers, with 
whom we started out from Derindje on 
the 6th of March, there with a tremendous 
amount of work on hand. 

On our way to Sivas a young Armenian 
rushed out on the road to intercept us 
and poured out his heart on the untold 
conditions under which they were living. 
I asked him how things were going in 
Sivas, and he replied, ‘They are all com- 
fortable in Sivas and well protected.” I 
said, ‘How is that?” and he replied, “Miss 
Graffan is there and the Turks are all 
afraid of her.” When we reached Sivas 
we found that this statement had much 
foundation in fact, but there is not time 
to dwell on this work, which is pretty 
well known. 
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On the 18th, Dr. Doda, Mr. Farnsworth, 
and I started for Cvsesarea. We were 
there for nearly twenty-four hours, and 
bad@k again at Sivas on the 15th. 

On the 16th we started for Marsovan. 
We remained overnight at Tokat, where 
we gathered together the Armenian Com- 
mittee and talked over the conditions. 
The next night we stopped in Amasia and 
did the same. I have never seen more 
abject and disheartened people in my life. - 
The six members of the “Armenian Com- 
mittee” that met us in Amasia were still 
Turks, they having gone over there four 
years ago, and did not dare to be released. 
We reached Marsovan on the forenoon of 
the 18th, and took them by surprise, as 
none of our telegrams reporting our com- 
ing had been delivered. 

We found there Mr. Pye and Mrs. 
Getchell, also Miss Willard, besides several 
relief workers and a doctor, with the work 
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Tue WaysiIpe Putpit 


There is one thing 
better than _ tradition 
—and that is the 
eternal truth out 
of which tradition 
came. 


well in hand. We were there until Tuesday 
morning the 20th, when we drove to Sam- 
soun, where we found an extensive amount 
of relief work already established. 

As we came down the mountain to 
Samsoun, an American torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer, No. 149, cast anchor in the bay. 
Within an hour I met Captain Kauffman 
in charge, and arrangements were made 
for starting to Constantinople the next 
day at rate of thirty-five miles an hour. 

We had made this entire journey with- 
out aecident, although when we started 
from Harpout each Ford had been loaded 
with thirteen hundred pounds weight. The 
only thing injured was a spring, which 
was quickly repaired and was stronger 
when we reached Samsoun than when the 
Ford left the shop. Our gasolene was 
down to the last ten gallons. We left the 
ears for work at Samsoun and Marsovan. 

We had all been thoroughly well; only 
two of us picked up some hostile microbe 
and had to run to cover for a few weeks 
after reaching Constantinople, but that 
has passed into memory. 

Growing out of this trip that I have 
described here, and also out of fully as 
extensive a trip in areas under British 
control covering all of the work in Syria, 
Palestine, and in Cilicia and including over 
five thousand miles of travel, of which 
more than two thousand miles was made 
by motor-truck, I have been driven to some 
conclusions, as follows :— 

1. The Armenian race, as it was repre- 
sented by Armenians in Turkey at the 
outbreak of hostilities, has been horribly 
stricken in the loss of a great many of 
its leading constructive thinkers. 

2. I saw no indication upon the part 
of Turkish officials anywhere of even a 
spirit of regret, much less of repentance 
at what had taken place, and no genuine 
purpose to deal justly with the Christians, 

3. I heard repeatedly long justifications 
of their acts upon the ground that it was 
necessary for self-defence; many claiming 
that the Turks had suffered more than 
the Christians and were in greater need 
of outside aid. 

4, The spirit of race hatred upon the 
part of the Turks fs everywhere con- 
spicuously dominant, and the treatment 
received during the last four years has 
not helped to soften the Armenians and 
the Greeks. . 

5. Turks everywhere in and outside 


¥ "a areas of military occupation constantly 


aten the Armenians that they will 
aclude the gruesome task left in- 
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6. The Turks are everywhere well- 


armed, while the Armenians have no de-. 


fence. 

7. Outside the area of military occupa- 
tion Armenians do not dare ask for any 
rights or concessions, or the restoration 
of their property, but live in abject ter- 
ror. To us everywhere the one plea was 
that something be done that would assure 
them of safety. 

8. Local civil Valis, Mutasarifs, and 
Kaimakams are weak men without power 
to cope with hostile conditions. However 
good their intention may be, many, prob- 
ably the most of these, are under the 
domination of Aghas and ex-officials who 
are still bent upon carrying out the plan 
of Christian extermination. | 

9. If the Armenians can be given as- 
surance of adequate protection, they will 
quickly recover from the shock and be- 
come self-supporting and more. : 

This trip so opened up our lines of com- 
munication that of late we have sent con- 
voys with supplies from Oula Kishla 
through to Cesarea and Sivas and on to 
Harpout without disaster of any kind, and 
so our line of communications is open 
to every centre for Armenian relief with 
motor-cars in operation and with com- 
munication well established. That was 
one of the objects of the journey and it 
has proved almost immediately effective 
since report was made to headquarters 
by telegraph all along the line—The 
Christian Work. 


The Notorious Bela Kun 


A Berlin paper, quoted by the New 
York Times, states that 180,000 crowns 
were found walled up in the home of Bela 
Kun, the former dictator of the Soviet 
Government at Budapest, and that the 
hastily abandoned plunder of the late 
Tibor Szamuely, consisting of seven great 
cases and a roll of valuable Persian car- 
pet, and gold and silverware, including 
silver plate from the collection of Arch- 
duke Frederick, was found concealed in 
the cloister of a convent in Odenburg. The 
arrest of the men and search of their 
houses are said to have revealed that a 
majority of them used their positions in 
the Soviet Government for purposes of 
embezzlement. Twenty-one people’s com- 
missaries, 82 workmen’s councillors and 
186 terrorists who have been arrested, 
charged with crime, will be tried shortly. 

During the Bolshevist reign of terror, 


696 persons are said to have been ex-. 


ecuted. For these executions the revolu- 
tionary tribunal is declared to carry re- 
sponsibility for only 21, the remainder 
being laid to the account of Szamuely and 
his assistants. 

As a result of these disclosures the 
Communists, especially in the provinces, 
are being harried and manhandled or 
worse. Premier Friedrich announces the 
ereation of a State court to punish Com- 
munist crimes. Governmental discussion 
in Vienna is centring about the problem 
as to whether asylum in Austria should be 
accorded to Bela Kun, or whether he 
should be delivered to the first country 
demanding him for trial, according to 
advices received here from the Austrian 
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capital. It is said that sentiment is de- © 


cidedly against granting asylum to him. 

The American Relief Administration 
began to-day the task of feeding 20,000 
children in Budapest as part of its plan 
to give food to the children of Central 
Europe, it was announced in Paris to-day. 
It was said this did not involve a gen- 
eral relaxation of the food blockade 
against Hungary. 


WANTED.—Adoption home for fourteen. months’ 
old girl, healthy and attractive. American parentage, 
inheritance good.- Apply to New Bedford Children’s 
Aid Society, 12 Market Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


& 4 
H. CL. 


To meet the high cost of living inves- 
tors are fortunate in being able to increase 
their dividends through good dividend- 
paying stocks, non-taxable, yielding over 
7%. 

The following dividend paying pre- 
ferred stocks are tax exempt in Massachu- 
setts and offer attractive yields.. 


ROBERTSON PAPER 8% 
OLD COLONY WOOLEN 7% 
PLYMOUTH RUBBER 7% 


For full particulars 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Investments 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 
CLUB RATES 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Art of Blasco-Ibanez 


A South-American writer, Ernesto. Monte- 
negro, gives interesting personal glimpses 
of the Spanish author of the popular 
*‘Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 


The unprecedented success of the Span- 
ish novelist Blasco-Ibifiez in the United 
States calls for some comment at this mo- 
ment when we hear that the author him- 
self is about to cross the Atlantic to pay a 
visit to this country. At one time a guest 
of Argentina and Chili, he has long been 
popular in South America, but up to the 
war he had remained entirely unknown to 
the American public of the English tongue. 

His sudden popularity in the States may 
have surprised many a critic, although it 
can be easily explained by two facts, the 
first of which was the lucky choice of The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse for in- 
troducing Blasco-Ibéfiez to American read- 
ers. A romance of the war, warmed up by 
the author’s cordial sympathies for the 
Allied cause, was found to make a strong 
appeal in the United States, if only for the 
fact that it was written by one of those 
suspiciously-looked-at Spaniards. Besides, 
Blasco-Ibifiez carried into the Tower of 
Babel of war books a true literary genius 
and a mastery of the technique of romance 
which gave him a substantial advantage 
over many others. 

But the reason, in my opinion, which 
more fully explains the warm welcome re- 
ceived here by Ibaéfez’s war novel and the 
successive translations of most of his ro- 
mances is no other than the very character 
of the writer himself, the red-blooded tem- 
perament of an artist endowed with a 
power of minute observation and a fine 
sensibility in understanding the complex- 
ities of other people’s nature, together 
with an imagination that seems to burst 
with creative fancy. 

Spanish literature is for the American 
reader as a book of which it hardly re- 
members the first chapter when it happily 
strikes on the last one. That is the reason 

-why some contemporary writers like 
Ibafiez (and I hope the 50,000,000 Spanish- 
speaking people will forgive me for this 
involuntary mutilation of the name that 
they all have known as Blasco-Ibaéfiez) 
seem to the general public, and even to 
some book-reviewers of this country, as 
a new offshoot from the old trunk that 
blossomed far back in the sixteenth 
century. From Cervantes down to Blasco- 
Ibéfiez there is here, as in Europe, a blank 
ignorance of the intermediary literary gen- 
erations. As a matter of fact, to suppose 
that the present novelists and poets of 
Spain have no other spiritual ancestors 
than the masters of the Golden Century 
is as absurd as it would be to affirm 
that the. leaves of this spring have sprung 
from the fossilized roots of the trees of 
a prehistoric age. And if I insist on this 
point, it is because I want to suggest to 
some of the critics of Ibffiez the necessity 
of studying this author as a Spanish one, 
with a literary family and a spiritual 
ancestry, and also because I hope to 
call attention to other writers of no less 
importance than the author of The Cabin. 
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Needless to say that in translating and 
publishing Ibffiez’s romances the Ameri- 
can editor began with the most sensational 
of his novels, which happened to be that 
which arrived last into the literary world. 
This explains why the most recent of his 
books came as the introduction of Ibaéfiez 
to the American public. 

While the war was going on, Ibafiez, 
who was living in Paris, wrote two ro- 
mances, The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse and Mare Nostrum. At the _ be- 
ginning of his career he had made an ama- 
teur exploration into the past ages, in 
Sonnica la Oortesana, but in the two 
books aforementioned he went for the first 
time out of his Spanish dominion and 
character. Although in one or two of his 
former novels he had dealt with the out- 
side world, with South American subjects, 
his war books have now carried him into 
the field of high international intrigue 
and race and national problems, which 
offered themselves to him as the modern 
tragedy of the peoples. With his impetu- 
ous imagination and his vision full of the 
horrors and heroisms of the struggle, 
this part of his work appears as a series of 
frescos of the war, or better to say, as a 
kind of heroic tapestry in whose weave 
may be detected at times the feverish 
hand of the craftsman. 

At the commencement of his literary 
eareer Ibanez was the private secretary 
of a very popular Spanish novelist, Fer- 
nandez y Gonzalez, who was one of the 
writers of newspaper romances that are 
given to the public in daily instalments. 
Trusting the youthful ability of his secre- 
tary, the old scribe many a time aban- 
doned to him an unfinished chapter of the 
truculent adventure he had on hand. 
Blasco has preserved nothing from that 
time save his resourceful imagination and 
the tremendous working capacity that 
enables him to write sixteen hours a day, 
and to finish a four-hundred-page story 
in three months. 

That a visit of Ibafiez to this country 
will be a literary event canbe easily as- 
sumed from the demand for his works, a 
group of his novels having already passed 
the million mark. Will he make of this 
trip the first chapter of an American 
novel of the type of The Trust, by Paul 
Adam, or of his own romance of Los 
Argonautas that resulted from his voyage 
to Argentina and Chili, where he satisfied 
his fancy for being a conquistador by 
founding a colony by the name of 


Cervantes?—New York Evening Post. 


Moving Pictures in the Church 


How the picture method of imparting truth 
may be utilized without undue ex- 
pense by the progressive church 


If a pastor knows nothing about moving- 
picture processes but desires to install a 
moving-picture equipment in his church 
and secure films for the same, how should 
he proceed? Pastors and church workers 
are writing inquiring letters to know the 
first steps to take in introducing the moy- 
ing-picture method into their churches. 
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Perhaps a few suggestions from our note- 
book of experiences may be helpful in 
this connection. 

Aim at getting the best equipment there 
is on the market. Talk with local moving- 
picture operators and managers. Find 
out what kind of projecting machine each 
one is using, whether he likes it or not, 
and if he would recommend another make 
if he were buying the very best. Get 
these men to show you their entire equip- 
ment: machine, screen, electric connection 
and voltage, booth arrangements, and 
methods of advertising. Then attend some 
of their shows and see for yourself which 
equipment gives the best service. If there 
is something better to be had than any 
local establishment is using, aim at getting 
the best. This moving-picture method is 
a competitive affair. One reason the 
“movie” is getting the crowds, and the 
churches are losing them, is betause the 
attraction is stronger in the one place 
than in the other. The greatest attrac- 
tion has the greatest compelling power. 
Christ says, “Compel them to come in,” i.e., 
have a greater attraction in God’s house 
than there is anywhere else. Nothing is 
too good for God’s house; hence get the 
best. 

Aim at meeting the local needs and con- 
ditions. What is best for one place may 
not be best for another. A small church 
building in a rural or village centre, with 
no moving-picture competition, may need 
only a small parlor-type projecting ma- 
chine. Such a machine can be had for 
about $200 with entire equipment, whereas 
the larger and more powerful machine 
with full equipment would cost from $500 
to $1,000. This latter equipment, while 
the better for city use, might not be im- 
nracticable for many rural and village 
centres. The smaller type of projecting 
machine can be operated from the 110- 
voltage illuminating electric current used 
in the ordinary parlor or church building 
by simply being attached to the bulb 
socket. The small machine also is easily 
portable, and thus becomes serviceable in 
the home as well as in the church audi- 
torium. But the small machine should 
not be secured whenever it must enter 
into competition with first-class equipment 
in other churches or picture houses, or 
when local conditions will warrant the 
larger and more perfect projectors. 

It may be possible to obtain an excellent 
moving-picture equipment and helpful 
service from one of the local moving- 
picture houses. Sometimes the manager 
desires to sell out, or make a change. 
Dr. A. E. Moody, pastor of First Presby- 
terian Chureh of Aledo, Ill, was most 
successful in a transaction of this kind. 
He also secured with the equipment the 
good-will and services of the local op- 
erator. It always pays to be on friendly 
terms with the local moving-picture 
fraternity.. The church can do much to 
improve the quality and grade of the 
films exhibited in the moving-picture the- 
atres as well as get many practical and 
helpful ideas by making the acquaintance 
of the local “movie” managers. 

One of the local moving-picture man- 
agers of Greeley, Col., contributed his en- 
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tire moving-picture equipment and _ ser- 
vices free every Sunday evening to one of 
the leading churches of the city, and the 
pastor had the good judgment to make 
large use of this gratuity. As a result, 
that church was packed to overflowing 
every Sunday night. It sometimes occurs 
that moving-picture houses are “dark” 
one night each week, possibly Monday 
night. At such times I have known man- 
agers to contribute without charge to a 
local church the use of their house to 
put on films the church may have avail- 
able and desire the community to see. 
Sometimes the management may make 
only a nominal charge for running ex- 
penses. 

Write to the various missionary, re- 
ligious, and educational exchanges and 
boards for advice and quotation concern- 
ing suitable films for use in church pro- 
grammes and the way to use them. Re- 
member that good films cost considerable 
money to make, and hence they cannot 
be had without a charge that will cover 
both a fair financial return on their orig- 
inal cost and the expenses of handling. 
The cost of a good five or six reel film 
for one day’s service will average about 
$25. This may seem prohibitive to many 
churches. But it is not so at all, if the 
moving-picture spirit is utilized by the 
church, which is the very thing the 
church should seek if it is going to profit 
by the moving-picture method. People 
gladly pay to attend a good picture show 
in the regular moving-picture theatre; 
they will also gladly pay to attend a good 
moving-picture exhibit in the church if 
the picture is properly advertised so that 
they know about it. If the church is so 
restricted in its rules that it cannot make 
an admission charge, let the authorities 
raise a fund beforehand, or take a free- 
will offering from the audience, or change 
its rules so as to permit tickets to be sold. 

If common-sense and practical human 
methods are applied to church activities, 
the simplicity of the moving-picture 
method of imparting truth and pleasure 
puts it within the reach not only of city 
churches but of almost every village and 
rural church in the country.—The Conti- 
nent. 


Chateau-Thierry Memorial 


John B. Tiffany, Secretary of the United 
States Army Chiateau-Thierry Mem- 
orial Association, announces that plans 
are afoot to raise $25,000,000 by public 
subscription, to erect in France an Ameri- 
can memorial to our men who gave their 
lives in the war. France had offered to 
give a site for such a memorial. Mem- 
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bers of the Association think no more fit- 


‘ting site could be chosen than Chateau- 


Thierry. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Rey. Alfred Rodman Hussey of Lowell, 
Mass., will preach at the Sunday morning 
service, August 24, 10.45 o’clock, at the 
Unitarian Church, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany of the 
Chureh of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., 
will preach at the morning service, 10.45 
o'clock, Sunday, August 24, at the First 
Unitarian Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass. 


Parish News Letter 


Good Wishes and Congratulations 


PETERSHAM, MaAss.—First Unitarian 
Congregational Parish, Rey. Robert C. 
Douthit: The Unitarian meeting-house 
was filled by a company of parishioners 
and friends on the afternoon of August 8 
to witness the marriage of Miss Alison 
MecGilvra Douthit, daughter of the min- 
ister, and Mr. John Lovejoy Beardsley of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. Robert Collyer Douthit 
and Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D. August 8 
was also the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Douthit’s marriage, and a 
magnificent surprise testimonial was 
planned for them. On that morning sev- 
eral “unexpected guests” appeared at the 
parsonage and presented them with a 
scroll with a silver lining, containing the 
names of more than two hundred friends 
who wished them many happy returns of 
the day. These friends, with the members 
of the Petersham band, of which Mr. 
Douthit is director, and the Grange, of 
which he is the Master, combined to make 
a gift that represents the greater part of 
a year’s salary. This action on the part 
of the people came as an especial surprise 
to the minister and his wife in view of the 
fact that the Women’s Alliance, realizing 
the increased cost of living, had but re- 
cently voted a sum to be used to increase 
the salary. During the afternoon and 
evening reception at the parsonage good 
wishes and congratulations for the bride 
and groom of the day were mingled with 
felicitations on the event of a quarter 
century ago. 


The Death of Mrs. Westwood 


Totepo, OnHi10.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Horace Westwood, D.D.: 
Mrs. Horace Westwood, wife of Rev. 


815 


Horace Westwood, D.D., who recently be- 
came minister of this church, lost _her 
life by drowning at Lakeland on July 31. 
The whole family was bathing at the 
time. A raft which had been moored in 
shallow water had been shifted without 
notice. Mrs. Westwood ceased to struggle 
before her husband could reach her. He 
imperilled his life in an attempt to save 
her, but his efforts were in vain. The 
funeral was held from the home in Toledo, 
Rey. Sidney S. Robins of Ann Arbor 
officiating. Mrs. Westwood was born in 
England, married young, and proved a 
worthy helpmeet while Mr. Westwood 
was doing pioneer work in Canada and 
the United States as a Methodist preacher. 
She was the mother of three children and 
necessarily devoted most of her time and 
strength to the home. To those privileged 
to enjoy her hospitality she showed both 
strength of character and charm of per- 
sonality. B.C. 8: 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of 


the American 
Unitarian Association :— ; 


Already 


aeknowled ged). .se<cieeare 0 Sy $1,621.50 
July 12. Second Unitarian Society, 
LOOT NOYsttr. set een 130.20 
12. R. B. Kruna, New York, N.Y. 15.00 
28. Society in Petersham, Mass. 1.00 
28. Society in Petersham, Mass., 
to create life memberships 100.00 
31. Associate Members......... 17.60 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIBTY 


July 11. First Church, Salem, Mass. 15.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RBHLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

July 1. Income Hollis Street Church 
Bund CNo. Wa aaesee 10.00 
$1,910.30 


Henry M. WILLIAMS, T'reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TOURS 


long and short, by All Routes, including 
California, Pacific Northwest, National 
Parks, the Rockies, the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay 
River, Lakes George and Champlain, etc. 
Superior ‘Travel-Service. Special Itiner- 
aries. Pullman and Hotel accommodation 
reserved in advance. 


JAPAN 


in Chrysanthemum Time. 
de Luxe leaves October 16. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
336 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COOK’S TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
GOOD EVERYWHERE 


Special Tour 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Oct. 14-17 


UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1919 
CHARLESTON, S.C., Oct. 19-21 


FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


PLEASANTRIES 


Little Willie: “What are debts, pa?” Pa 
“Debts, my son, are the silent partners of 
experience.’’—Chicago News. 


Distracted. Brother (left in charge of 
the baby): “Aw! They ought to send a 
book of instructions with these things.”’— 
Life. 


“T heard your bridge club had a very 


exciting session this afternoon.” “Yes. 
We played for each other’s cooks.”’—Town 


Topics. 


“Thank God, the country has 
It will bring sunshine to inany 
Sceptic: “Yes, and moonshine, 
"—Michigan Gargoyle. 


Speaker : 
gone dry. 
a home.” 
too, brother. 


She: “Papa says our minister’s salary 
is only half as much as this pitcher’s is.” 
He: “Well, perhaps the pitcher’s delivery 
is twice as good.”—Junior Herald. 


“T thought they were the best of 
friends.” “They used to be.” “What 
happened?” “The two families tried the 
experiment of sharing the same summer 
cottage for a month.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


“Your wife seems to be carrying on a 
voluminous correspondence.” ‘Quite so.” 
“What about?’ “Oh, she’s getting prices 
from hotels she has no idea of going to. 
Shopping by mail.’—Louwisville Cowrier- 
Journal. 


The judge was evidently getting a bit 
fed up with the jury, and 2t last he an- 
nounced: “I discharge this jury!” A tall, 
lean: member of the twelve then rose. 
“Say, judge, you can’t discharge me!” 
“Can’t discharge you? Why not?’ thun- 
dered the other. ‘Waal,’ replied the jury- 
man, pointing to counsel for the defence, 
“T was hired by that guy over there !’’-— 
Jack Canuck. 


A New Yorker tells of his sojourn at a 
certain hotel in the Carolina mountains. 
At about eight in the morning he was 
aroused from a sound slumber by a knock- 
ing on his deor. “What is it?” he shouted. 
“Telegram fo’ you, boss,” replied the darky 
on the other side of the door. ‘‘Will you 
open the door?’ The New Yorker was 
angered by this. “I will not!” he yelled 
back. ‘‘Can’t you slip it under the door?” 
“No, boss,” was the response; “it’s on 
a tray.”’—Lippincott’s. 


A darky was ushered into the employ- 
ment office of the Du Pont Powder Works 
and plied with the usual questions put to 
all new hands taken on at the works. The 
darky stood the examination pretty well, 
but was beginning to feel just a little 
“oneasy” when one of the men suddenly 
asked: “And who would you like to be 
notified in case of a serious accident?” The 
darky paused a while and scratched his 
head a bit at this unexpected blow at his 
morale, but after a short time he thought 
of .two persons who might like to know 
of his misfortune. Their names were 
written down. ‘And now,” said one of 
the examiners, ‘where would you like to 
have your remains shipped?’ “Where 
would I like to have my remains shipped ?” 
repeated the darky in a groggy sort of 
voice. “Boss, I’se gwine to take ’em away 
from here right now.”—Hzchange. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION | 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, an 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. ; 


UNITY 


JenxIn Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
RELIGION, 


INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY matt 1s rorms 


Joun Haynes Holmes and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


SuBscrie11I0on $2.00 SAmpte Copies 
PRICE AYEAR FREE - 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you THe REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Sunday, 
August 24, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of Harvard Divinity 
School will preach. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. ‘Morning service 
begins at 10.30. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and _ School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, August 24, Dr. Brown will preach. Church open 
daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Barats Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at rr A.M. During August 
union services with Eliot Congregational Church will be 
held in the Congregational church, Kenilworth Street. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


Important 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our. sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. : 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 2 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
AN DOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY | 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — 
Meadville, Pa. ‘ 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24: Travelling: ‘fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sournwortu, D.D., LL.D., President 


The MacDuffie School for Girls” 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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